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INSIST 


on the INSIDE FACTS 
‘Bejore You Buy YOUR TIRES 










































































a oe “poe “ag NDERNEATH the sur- parisons, uninfluenced by 
Cc ae bel - A R E face is where you get the any sales propaganda. Check 
THESE PRICES cold truth about tire values. every vital point — rubber 
It’s the inside of the tire — volume, weight, width, thick- 
UTOMOBILE Manufacturers the method of construction ness. and plies under the 

, e E) P 
do not take chances with special and the quality and quantiiy tread. Then buy accordingly 

brand tires. Why should you . 

: . of materials — that deter- —ON FACTS AND FACTS 
take the risk when you ean save Mtge : ‘ : 
money by buying Firestone qual- mine its Stamina, Perform- ALONE. Against the various 
ity Oldfield type from our dealers ance, Safety, VALUE. You can no more tell claims presented about different tires, isn’t 
and in addition get their service. the quality of a tire by its outside appearance this the most logical suggestion ever made 

We list below the leading replacement sizes. - M 
- than you can tell the character of aman by _ to you? Could there be any more positive wa 
Our , «A Special Our ’ : ¢ y Pp pf : 
MAKE OF CAR TIRE | Deaters’ Tana | dears || the kind of clothes he wears. to definitely determine which tires offer you 
Each der Tire Per Pair | 2 m " 
Ford r Firestone Service Dealers have cross sections the most for your money. There can be no 
Chevrolet____ {[*-40-21| 94-98 | $4.98 |6 ¢.60) of Firestone and special brand mail order uestion or controversy when you get the 
P q y y g 
Chevrolet 4.50-20| 5-60] 5.60 | 10.90] tires. Go to them and make your own com- FACTS yourself. 
Ford....___ -. |4.50-21| 5.69 5.69 11.10 
Sey 
Chevrolet " 4.75-19| 6.65 6.65 12.90 
Whippet. J "ar “ar oe a eee 
Erskine '/4.75-20| ©75] 6.75 | 13.20 Cc © M Pp A R E 
Plymouth d | | 
Chandler | | CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY | 
eso ~ 
Dodge | 4.§0-21 Tire 
porent = 5.00-19| 6.98 | 6.98 | 13.60 Firestone A Special Brand 
raham-I aige Oldfield Type Mail Order Tire | 
Entice More Rubber Vol., cu. in. . 172 161 
seve 78 
ee xeickt |More Weight, pounds 16.99 15.73 
“ : 1 |More Width, inches ° 4.75 4.74 
as | = be etd | 
Nash. (| 5.00-20] 9.10 7.10 13.80 'More Thickness, inch .. 627 e578 | 
atauctic 1 ‘More Plies at 'Tread n 6 & 
Oldsmobile____ f 5.25-18] 7.90 7.90 | 15.30 Same Price s+ 6 2 $5.69 $5.69 | 
Buick... |5.25-21] 8.57 | 8.57] 16.70 | 6.00-19 H. D. Tire | 
Auburn___ . | | Firestone *A Special Brand | 
Jordan_____ 5.50-18| 8.975 | 8.75 | 17.00 Oldfield Type Mail Order Tire 
. -------- | |More Rubber Vol., cu. in. rs 298 267 
ardner_______. | io 
Marmion More Widthinches- . .| 598 | Sed. 
‘ + — : 
— a. 5-50-19 @.90 8.90 | 59-9 ‘More Thickness, inch . 2 e840 e821 
Studebaker Double Guarantee |More Plies at Tread ° ‘ 8 + | 
Chrysler___ a 'Same Price . : $11.40 $11.40 
ao. > 6.00-18| 1.20 | 11.20] 21.70 —Every tire manufactured - ~ — — 
‘ by Firestone bears the name 
Franklin __. 2 
Hudson V\6.00.19 11.40 | 11.40] 22.10 “FIRESTONE” and carries 
Wftssene. Firestone’s unlimited guaran- *A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer 
—. \J6.00.20 Pr ye tee and that of our 25,000 for distributors such as Mail Order houses, oil com- 

; . . Ss pea se as panies and others, under a name that does not iden- 
Pierce-Arrow_.. |6.00-21| 41.65 | 11.65 | 22.60 ervice WVeaiers an erviee tify the tire manufacturer to the public, usually be- 
Stutz... -|6.50-20] 13.10 | 13.10] 25.40 Stores. You are doubly pro- cause he builds his “‘best quality” tires under his own 

Epetioe Sees } 7.00-20| 15.35 | 15.35 | 29.80 tected. name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 















Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Com- 
munity and See Fer Yourself Sections Cut From Various Tires. 
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Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


MF Compare Quality—Construction—and Price! 
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Farmers by the Hundreds Trek to See 400 Acres of 


Fertilized Pastures | 






















OUTHWEST Virginia is blossoming 
S like a Truly, one of its garden 

spots is the farm of Master Farmer H. 
L. Bonham, Smyth County. 

Here, on June 11, over 500 farmers from 
Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, 
with a scattering from other states, gathered 


rose. 


to study the magnificent. pastures and to 
partake of a bountiful banquet provided 
through the generosity of this Master 


Farmer, who strives to help and benefit his 
fellow man. Maybe the “fatted calf”? wasn’t 
killed for the occasion, but a 1,000-pound 
Hereford heifer, nearly purebred, 
was, and great was the satisfaction 
thereof, after over 500 guests had 
visited the apple orchards and 
climbed a fertilized hill pasture, 
knee-deep in bluegrass and clover, 
to the picnic grounds on the top 
of the hill. 


But food for the body was the 
lesser contribution of the day. 
Food for the mind was provided 
in great abundance. The results of 
years of experimental work in fer- 
tilizing pastures were shown and 
told. Great will be the profits of 
those who put into practice the 
lessons of the day. 






* 


JUNIOR - 


Fertilizing crops is an old story. Fertilizing pas- 
tures is a new story. Mr. Bonham has pioneered and 
written some of the first and most important chapters 
in this new book of such great importance to profitable 
livestock production. How could the story be told better 
than in Mr. Bonham’s own words—from 18 years of 
Practical experience in fertilizing pastures on his own 
farm? Says Mr. Bonham :— 


‘QOME years ago I found myself in possession of 
some very poor fields. If I attempted to plow 
them and grow crops on them, they would not produce 
enough to pay for the labor and seed bills. If I grazed 
them they would not produce enough to pay taxes and 
keep up the fences and the interest on the investment. 
lence I resolved that I was either going to improve 
the fields and cause them to do better or-else some 
other man should own them. 

“In casting around to see what I could do I fell upon 
this plan—that I was going to first give them a seeding 
of real grass. They were then covered in broom sedge 
and cinquefoils. The first seeding I put five varieties 
of grass on them—three pounds of orchard grass to the 
acre, three pounds of redtop, three pounds of bluegrass, 
three pounds of red clover, and three pounds of alsike, 
and to this I added about 250 pounds of 16 per cent 
Phosphate.” 

“The results were very good—away beyond my 
However, I didn’t get as much 
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OVER 500 VISITORS ATTENDED THE MEETING 


“FIELD OF FEED” AS MR. BONHAM CALLS IT. IT IS A MIX- 
TURE OF ALFALFA, RED CLOVER, TIMOTHY, AND VOLUNTEER 
WHEAT FROM LAST YEAR. 


LOOKING DOWN’ ON CARS AND FIELDS FROM PICNIC GROUNDS 
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By BEN KILGORE 


from my orchard grass as I had hoped to get—just a 
light sprinkling here and there around over the field. 
Of redtop there was not much evidence, and of red 
clover it was just here and there that I got a few 
sprigs, but of alsike I got a wonderful amount of grass 
in proportion to the amount sowed. Of the bluegrass 
I didn’t see so much results the first year. As you 
know, bluegrass comes rather slowly, but within three 
years’ time I had practically a complete stand of alsike 
and bluegrass and a considerable sprinkling of white 
clover, and the broom sedge and cinquefoils were out 





“WILL ROGERS OF CHILHOWIE” KNEE-DEEP IN BLUE- 
GRASS PASTURE 
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of the way. I didn’t repeat and haven't re- 
peated sowing the grass. 


2 HE results were so astounding from 

the use of fertilizer that, instead of 
cutting the quantity down, the next year I 
applied 300 pounds to the acre on the same 
fields, and the next year 300 pounds to the 
acre, and the results were so gratifying that 
I have kept reaching out from field to field 
until now I have about 400 acres that I am 
treating annually in this way. On the poor 
lands I sow grass one time. 

“As for results obtained, on 
these poor lands it was taking be- 
tween five and six acres to carry 
a single steer. From that five or 
six acres I was getting about 300 
pounds of flesh. We will call it 
five acres for convenience in count- © 
ing, and from this five acres I was 
getting 300 pounds of flesh, which 
was 60 pounds of flesh per acre. 
If you value that at 10 .cents a 
pound it amounts to $6 per acre. 






OUEGRASs “On these same fields after 
three years’ treatment I am graz- 
ing one head to two acres. Instead 
of getting 300 pounds gain I -am 
getting 450 pounds gain to the 
steer, or, in other words, I am getting half of that, or 
225 pounds gain per acre, against 60 pounds prior to 
treatment. Two hundred and twenty-five pounds at 10 
cents a pound would be $22.50. It cost about $3 per 
acre to treat this land each year. Deduct $3 from $22.50 
and you have $19.50 gain against $6 prior to the treat- 
ment.” 


N HILLSIDES or bottom lands, the annual appli- 

cations of 300 pounds of superphosphates per acre 
had telling effects. The carrying capacity of these pas- 
tures is tremendous. It has been doubled and tripled. 
They are carrying about one 1,000-pound steer to each 1% 
acres. 

In addition to pasture work, Bonham & Sons are 
developing an outstanding herd of purebred Herefords 
and they are among the largest growers of apples in 
Virginia. Around 400 acres are inorchard with Delicious 
and Stayman Winesaps predominating. Other leading 
varieties are Gano, York, Grimes Golden, and Vir- 
ginia Beauty. 

More land in grass, less land in cultivated crops is 
necessary, in Mr. Bonham’s opinion, for larger profits 
in farming. His interest in obtaining these larger 
profits does not stop with his own pasture boundaries. 
Master Farmer Bonham never misses an opportunity to 
pass along the good news that his fellow men may join 
him in enjoying greater profits and enlarged oppor- 
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Here Are Flowers You Will Enjoy— |!“ 


And Books to Delight Both Old and Young 


IGER lilies and the old-fashioned white ones are 

to me the most satisfactory of all. The fine varie- 

ties have not done well with me, though it may be 
because I don’t pay them enough attention. Of course, 
if I stayed at home all the time I could have lots of 
things that I don’t have now. But 
I haven’t the faintest intention of 
staying at home all the time, so 
gradually everything is being weed- 
ed out except flowers able to take 
good care of themselves and be 
beautiful and flourishing while do- 
ing so. For all that I put tiger 
lilies in the front rank. 

Another splendid flower is 
Rocky ‘Mountain sage. It isn’t a 
true sage but I have never heard 
it called any other name and it is a lovely rose lavender, 
comes year after year, has no fragrance, lasts well in 
water, blooms through drouth and flood, and I don’t 
know where I got it so I can’t tell you. It isan August 
bloomer when flowers are getting scarce and mixed 
with Queen Anne’s lace is lovely in green glass vases. 


II 


AILLARDIA or blanket flower is a rather fine 

midsummer stand-by with us and I am very proud 
of it for it is holding its own against even the Cali- 
fornia sunflowers—the only thing that is able to do so— 
and it has the further good quality of sowing its own 
seed. So if you haven’t already had that splashing, 
dashing bit of red and gold, do add it to your next sum- 
mer list. 

The same recommendation for ability to hold its 
own against all comers goes to the buddleia or butterfly 
bush, which blooms profusely in long rosy lavender 
spikes and déserves its name, for the butterflies hover 
over it continuously. It is sometimes called “summer 
lilac” which is also appropriate. 


Ill 


HAVE been interested in turning a wistaria vine 

into a shrub. I had seen such beautiful big ones 
that when a small one was sent me, I decided to see 
what could be done with it. The vine when it hardens 
is real wood and very strong, but at first delicate and 
tender as a morning glory, so training it isn’t difficult; 
it only takes time. Each spring I cut back the vine 
sprouts after they get the length I want them and 
finally the vine looks like a weeping shrub. When it 
blooms it is like a purple cascade. 





MRS. PATTERSON 


And while we are talking about forcing plants to do 
things they hadn’t intended, a friend tells me how to 
make white dogwood into a pink one. .Early in the 
spring, before the sap rises;she pours pink dye around 
the roots, first moving back the earth and then covering 
over again. Before that bush knows what has happened 
to it, it is a deep glowing pink and its own mother 
wouldn’t know it! Whether it injures the dogwood or 
not, I can’t say. 

IV 


WE CAN also grow many new and strange flowers 
and fruits if we only try. Last summer a friend 
sent me some nectarines—lovely perfect things they 
were and they were grown in North Carolina. I don’t 
know why I thought that in this country nectarines had 
to be grown in California but I have never seen finer 
ones than these home-grown specimens. 


And the thought of nectarines brings back summer 
breakfasts in Italy with a tiny table out under a grape 
arbor in the garden overlooking the Bay of Naples, a 
friendly Italian waiter pouring coffee and goat’s milk 
simultaneously into the coffee cup; then, that  satis- 
factorily settled, rearranging the basket of nectarines 
and figs, telling you how good the honey is, and hover- 
ing around like a fat, black-eyed. guardjan angel sug- 
gesting all the pleasant things you can do that day, 
shops where hand-woven towels are made and the best 
places for coral, and there will be your favorite finoc- 
chio for dinner. What is that matchless phrase of 
Wordsworth :— 

“T see it with the inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 
Nectarines bring them all back. 
V ~ 


GNES ROTHERY has written the best book of 
travels in South America that I have ever read 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), costing $4 but worth 
$400 if you have any idea of going down there. She 
says ancient Cuzco was so gorgeously beautiful that 
travelers going there and meeting travelers returning, 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 





“J JUST can’t get enough of Mrs. Lindsay 

Patterson. She is a great help in suggest- 
ing books to read.” So wrote a Virginia sub- 
scriber the other day. And just previously an- 
other woman had written: “There’s nobody else 
who makes me just eager to work with flowers 
as Mrs. Patterson does.” 

As this issue of The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist will go to press when I shall 
be in California to speak before the National 
Education Association, and since it’s time to 
think of life’s less serious things anyhow, I am 
going to turn over my pulpit to Mrs. Patterson, 
knowing she will charm both our book lovers 
and our flower lovers. 

CLARENCE POE. 











made most respectful obeisance because the sight of all 
that grandeur and loveliness so transformed the be- 
holder that he departed a superior man and was treated 
as such the remainder of his life. 


I am afraid I have that feeling when I enter a house 
filled with books. To live with the wisdom, learning, 
and poetry of the world must of necessity have its 
abiding influence, its inspiration, its power to strengthen 
and comfort and uplift. My spirit makes obeisance to 
persons who live in such an atmosphere if my body 
does not. - 

VI 


UR editor has asked me to select lists of inexpen- 

sive books—copies of the world’s favorite and best- 
loved volumes—as a foundation for library beginnings. 
Any carpenter can put up shelves for you and paint 
them to match the rest of the woodwork. And no 
furniture that money can buy will give the dignity that 
a room gets from the simplest bookshelves filled with 
the right books. And when you read this list of inex- 
pensive reprints you will rejoice with me that our best 
publishers are making them available to the slimmest 
pocketbook. 


We can begin with the “Dollar Books” ($1 each) 
brought out by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Among the biographies are Lee the American by 
Gamaliel Bradford, one of his very best; Cesare Borgia 
treated with all of Rafael Sabatini’s fire and knowledge; 
Roosevelt in the Bad Lands by Hermann Hagedorn; 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist by Prince Kropotkin gives 
such a picture of life under the Czars that you are 
forced. to withhold judgment on this present Soviet 
regime; My Garden of Memory by Kate Douglas Wig- 


3 Poems of Nature and Country 
3 Life: “The Thresherman” 


ba IS now the time of year when this poem 
will appeal to many:— 


4 
2 He sounds his horn at early morn, 
$ His whistle blows at noon; 
Late on the road with trailing load 
3 He challenges the moon. 
4 From~farm to farm, his shrill alarm 
? Summons his hardy crew f 
3 From field and plain to thresh the grain 
2 That crowns a harvest new. 
P And all day long that self-same song 
p His separator sings, 
$ As hour by hour with tireless power 
2 Its flail this giant swings. 
‘ Legends have told of monsters bold 
Who ruled the world through fear; 
3 Dragons and knights famous in flights, 
$ Heroes of sword and spear— 
> Our thresherman still leads the van, 
For after all is said, 
His work is best who helps the rest~— 
§ He keeps the world in bread! 
: —Silas H. French. 
$ 
> 











gin; Woodrow Wilson by that most delightful write 
William Allen White. 


For the lover of essays and stories of adventure a 
such books as Kwaidan by Lafcadio Hearn; The Dang 
of Life by Havelock Ellis; Emerson’s Essays; Tho 
reau’s Walden; The Standard Bearers by Katherin 
Mayo; Cannibal Land by Martin Johnson; High Ad 
venture by James Norman Hall; and that old favorite oj 
our parents, Two Years Before the Mast by Dana. Al 
of these belong to the Riverside Library, and anothe 
one no poetry-lover should overlook—The Little Book 
of American Poets, compiled by Jessie Rittenhouse. 


VII 


F THERE are children in the nouse do give then 

the best start—one with a mental stimulus and 
world-wide outlook that will help them mightily i 
days to come. Teachers say that in only a day or y 
they can tell whether a pupil comes from a home wher 
books are loved or one where there is no other aid ti 
their dawning intelligence than the conversation of th 
parents. It is unfair to the children really to grad 
them without taking into consideration that great dif 
ference, isn’t it? Poor little souls! 


I include fairy tales for the children, for all thei 
lives they will be seeing allusions to them and will neej 
the groundwork of familiarity with childish classics 
Here are some of the best offered at $1 each by Mac. 
millan Company, Atlanta :— 

Arabian Nights. 
The Prince and the Page. 
The Little Duke. 


Rip Van Winkle. 
East of the Sun, West of the 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Grimm’s Household Stories. 
Pinocchio, by Collodi. 
Reynard the Fox 

Alice in Wonderland 


Iliad and Odyssey for Boys Moon. 

and Girls. 

Aesop’s Fables can close that splendid list. I can’ 
think of a better one to begin on. 

Macmillan’s also have for grown-ups a ‘Moder 


Reader’s Series” costing $1.25 each, including books 
like A Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, Robi- 
son Crusoe, The Scarlet Letter, Vanity Fair, and Henry 
Esmond; books of essays by Lamb, Addison, Sir Fran- 
cis ‘Bacon, Arnold, Darwin, Carlyle, Washington Irving, 
Macaulay, Walter Pater; and the poems of Browning, 
Burns, Byron, Keats, Tennyson, and ‘Wordsworth. 
Just write these publishers for their full lists to select 
from. 


VIII 


F COURSE, as I say, these are all old-time favor- 

ites reprinted and~we who have been collecting 
books all our lives already have most of them and are 
not interested. But for the young people, they make 4 
marvelous beginning for a very small outlay. Then 
for those of us who thrill over the appearance of a new 
book by a favorite writer or a new author who bids 
fair to shine in the literary horizon, the sad fact must 
be faced that the thrill has to be paid for. But let's 
always remember that a good book pays for itself 4 
hundred times over in the lonely hours it gladdens; the 
new gates it opens into enchanted lands of the imagi- 
nation; in the glimpses of foreign countries that all 
your life you have most desired to see and that you 
intend to see yet if human effort will accomplish it. 


frural Comrade ship 


“It?s a Way Good Neighbors Have” 


HARD working farm hand and his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and three small children, were 
burned out of house and home recently. The owner 0 
the house carried insurance, but the tenant had no i 
surance and the family lost all their clothing, bedding, 
and furniture. He and his family were such fine folks 
that the neighbors gave of their extra store and fitted 
him up with everything he needed to go to housekeep- 
ing again—beds, clothing, tables, chairs, etc. 
“It’s a way good neighbors have,” said the man who 
was telling us this story. C:-B: 


A Thought for Today 


THE root at once of joy and beauty is to put all one’s 
powers to a great end—to hammer out as compact 
and solid a piece of work as one can, to try to make tt 
first rate, and to leave it unadvertised—Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
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ECAUSE the act is not all that the farm leaders 

and farm organizations wanted, that to me is no 

reason for wanting to destroy or repeal the Farm 
Marketing Act. It is the first and best legislation 
ever enacted in the interest of the more efficient mar- 
keting of farm products, which is sorely needed. 

As to the operations of the Farm Board, I deny 
that it has gone outside the law. I have no hesitation 
in making this statement, not only because I am fairly 
familiar with the law and the operations of the board, 
but more especially because the board has been guided 
by able lawyers who know cooperation and cooperative 
law. But if the board had exceeded its functions under 
the law, that to me is no reason for repealing it. I 
would direct the board within the law, rather than 
destroy it. 

Right here I want to say that the farmers of the 
country will not consent to 
the repeal of this law until 
it has been given a longer 
and fairer trial and its de- 
fects as they develop have 
been corrected by amend- 
ments, if needed. And I 
may here remind those who 
would repeal the law or de- 
stroy the Farm Board that 
while not more than 25 per 
cent of the voters in the 
country as a whole are farm- 
ers, that is not true in the 
South. The South is about 
68 per cent rural. 


The Farm Board is criti- 
cised because it operates 
through codperative market- 
ing associations. This was 
the intent of those who 
drafted the law and of the 


President who signed it. 
Moreover, it is utterly im- 
practicable and would be 


unwise, were it not impos- 
sible, for the Farm Board 
to operate directly with in- 
dividual producers. What is a cooperative market- 
ing association? What is a codperative cotton mar- 
keting association? 


HE cotton merchants and their friends who have 
attacked the codperatives, talk as if these co6per- 
atives are some monstrous organization apart and dis- 
tinct from farmers. They are really farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled organizations of cotton farmers. If 
this state and nation are self-governed, then the cotton 
farmers’ codperatives are self-governed. And if our 
corporations, banks for instance, are controlled by the 
stockholders through a board of directors, then the co- 
Operatives are controlled by the farmers through a 
board of directors elected by the farmers themselves, 
with this one difference which makes the codperatives 
more democratic: In the management of the bank or 
corporation the stockholder votes according to the 
shares he holds or dollars invested, whereas in the 
cotton codperatives, each member has the same number 
of votes—one—whether he ships one bale or one thou- 
sand. The cotton codperatives are non-stock, non- 
profit organizations—that is, all cash receipts are re- 
turned to the member pro rata according to the quantity 

and quality of his product, less the cost of operation. 


Therefore we have farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled codperative marketing organizations helped and 
financed by the Farm Board, as was intended by the 
Marketing Act; and this is what the cotton merchants 
want destroyed and fon the destruction of which they 
have subscribed a fund of $100,000, by assessing the 
members of the cotton exchanges and possibly in other 
ways. As to this fund, I merely want to say that if it 
1s worth $100,000 to the cotton merchants to have the 
cooperatives destroyed, it is worth hundreds of millions 
to the farmers to maintain them. 


HAVE not the time to reply to all of the trivial 

and erroneous statements made by cotton merchants 
and their propagandists. The first erroneous statement 
I wish to discuss is that it costs the farmer more when 
his cotton is handled by his codperative than when it is 
handled by cotton merchants. I first refuted this bage- 
less statement in The Progressive Farmer of September 
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Extracts from an address before the City 
Club of Memphis, Tenn., in which he vi¢- 
orously answers false charges against the 
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15, 1923. It was then being proved absolutely false. I 

proved it false at that time by giving the itemized bills 

of expense on the handling of my own cotton by a co- 

Operative, and by a local cotton commission merchant. 

I don’t know any better way to get the facts than to 

run cotton through both systems and compare the 
same items. 


It cost me $6.62 a bale to sell 
cotton through a _ cooperative, 
and counting exactly the same 
items—commission, freight, in- 
surance, storage, etc.—it cost me 
$9.41 a bale to sell through a 
Memphis commission merchant, 
and the commission for selling 
alone was $3.71 a bale, or 2% per 
cent. It is interesting to note 
that cotton factors formerly 
charged $3 to $5 a bale on cot- 


ee c ‘ ee 
THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD THROUGH 
THE COTTON CO-OPERATIVES IS EN- 
DEAVORING TO GET FOR THE PRODUC- 
ER FULL VALUE FOR HIS CROP. 


ton promised when money to make 
the crop was borrowed which was 
not shipped, or on the deficiency, 
and 2% per cent for selling 
that shipped. Why the reduction 
to 75 cents to $1.50 a bale now? 
Could it possibly be that the com- 
petition of the growing codper- 
atives has had anything to do with 
this reduction in selling charges? 
Regardless of what they may 
claim, I know it cost me more to sell cotton through a 
commission firm here in Memphis than to sell cotton 
the same year through a codperative. 


But I do not ask you to accept my experience. I 
refer you to the Report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on the Cotton Trade. This unbiased government 
agency investigated the business of 35 cotton merchants 
and also of six codperatives when they were handling 
much less cotton than now, which would manifestly make 
costs greater. In this report it is stated that the aver- 
age price at which the cotton merchants bought their 
cotton (this was when prices were higher than now) was 
$122.09 per bale and the average paid their. members by 
the codperatives was $129.92. The merchants investi- 
gated bought much of their cotton from country buyers 
or merchants and it therefore follows that the farmers 
who produced this cotton got still less than the $122.09 
per bale paid by these 35 cotton merchants. The gross 
difference between the buying and selling prices per 
bale handled by these merchants was $12.06, where- 
as the difference between the net amount paid their 
members by the codperatives and the selling price was 
only $7.69 a bale. The codperatives handled their cot- 
ton for $4.37 a bale less than the merchants. 
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Facts Presented Show That Farmers Should Unqualifiedly 


Support the Farm Board 


I know of no other way of refuting this erroneous 
statement than to give you my own actual experienge 
and support it with an unbiased investigation of dis- 
interested accountants. 


IGHT here is perhaps a good place to notice the 
criticism that the codperatives pay too high sal- 
aries. They have paid too high salaries, but the cost 
of these to the farmer is insignificant compared with the 
profits and salaries paid by ‘the farmer under the old 
system. It is charged and not denied that the manager 
of the American Cotton Codperative Association is paid 
$75,000 a year. I agree that this is too large a salary, 
but he handled this year 2,070,000 bales of codperative 
cotton, and there is also around 1,300,000 bales more 
in the stabilization corporation of which he is the exec- 
utive and for which he gets no additional salary. His 
salary then costs the farmer-member just 2.22 cents 
per bale. 


Now let us see what it costs the producers for the 


salaries of executives in the old line system. Some few 
years ago we had an investigation made of the salaries 
of the chief executives in cotton firms handling cotton 
in the old way. The salaries of the chief executives of 
these concerns amounted to from 10 cents to 30 cents 
per bale handled. A firm handling 25,000 bales often 
paid its chief executive $7,500 to $10,000 a year, or 30 
to 40 centsa bale. I have also seena statement of a cot- 
ton merchant who handled 200,000 bales one season and 
that season his profit was $65,000, or 32% cents a bale. 
Yes, $75,000 is too much salary to pay any 
manager of a codperative, but it is only about 
one-tenth the amount paid by cotton farmers to 
cotton merchants for handling the same amount 
of cotton. This is one reason why the codper- 
atives can handle cotton for less than the mer- 
chants. There are also many other reasons. 


NOTHER claim of 
the cotton merchants, 


lous, is that the operations 
of the codperatives financed 
by the Farm Board have 
depressed market prices. 
It is seriously stated, and 
you may have heard it, 
that since the Farm Board 
began operations the prices 
of farm products have 
gone down, and with a 
show of great wisdom we 
were asked, “Therefore 
what good has been done?” 


Is the Farm Board to 
be held responsible for the 
decline of farm prices, in 
this, one of the world’s 
greatest business depres- 
sions? I can’t tell you 
all the good the Farm 
Board has done, but I 
can tell you enough to 
show you that it has been 
worth hundreds of millions to the farmers of the 
South alone. Could anything be more ridiculous than 
the assertion that 3,000,000 bales handled or held by the 
codperatives, strongly financed by the Farm Board, has 
depressed the market more than if this same quantity 
of additional cotton had been handled or held by hun- 
dreds of different merchants, most of them so weakly 
financed that they might be forced to dump this cotton 
on the market at any time at any price it would bring? 
In fact, the average cotton factor, merchant, or banker 
is usually forced to dump the cotton he controls on the 
market before the next season in order to be able to 
finance the next crop. 

It is astonishing, too, with what facility our critics 
can first blow hot and then cold. They first charge the 
cooperatives with depressing the price and then in the 
next breath assert that they have ruined our markets 
by asking too much for our American cotton, or by 
holding it for somewhere near cost of production! The 
price could not repel foreign buyers while so far below 
the cost of production and if, as they claim, the oper- 
ations of the codperatives have depressed the price, then 
this cannot be -the reason for the lessened foreign 
demand. Now let us point out some of the bene- 
fits which the codperative (Concluded on page 25) 


which is even more ridicu- ~ 
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The Editorial 


Eastern North Carolina: A Land of 
Opportunity 


“ HIS is going to be one of the garden spots of the 

:§ continent,’ remarked our traveling companion 

as we drove through Eastern North Carolina a 

few weeks ago, traversing vast level, fertile, loamy, 

stoneless fields as easily cultivated as.the prairies of the 
West or the plains of Texas. 

“Yes,” we agreed, “and the man who prophesied 
that cotton growing in North Carolina is doomed to go 
just as rice growing and the turpentine industry did 
—he simply hadn’t visualized Eastern North Carolina 
as it is. Here modern machinery can be used as readily 
as in Texas. And when our people find that they must 
use modern machinery in order to compete with Texas, 
they will do it.” 

Furthermore, these favored Eastern North Carolina 
farmers are already turning to labor-saving equipment. 
That was one of the things that impressed us most on 
this trip—the sight of so many riding cultivators. 
White men and white boys and not a few Negroes 
were guiding two-horse cultivators, and we also found 
the three-horse cultivator getting an introduction in 
this territory. 


ND how these Eastern Carolina folks are working ! 
The white farmers in every community are work- 
ing with their own hands, and taking increased pride in 
their farms as a result. It is an encouraging sign. 
Walter Page used to say that “the boss habit,” the 
tendency to watch a hired man or tenant do what one 
might better do with one’s own hands, was the curse of 
North Carolina in his day. We are getting away from 
“the boss habit.” And the use of improved machinery 
helps greatly here. An intelligent man or bright boy 
who would be unwilling to poke along behind one slow 
mule and a Georgia stock feels very differently about 
following two to four fast-stepping horses pulling a 
riding cultivator, a disk harrow, or a modern plow. 


It’s a great country, indeed, this Eastern Carolina, 
with land so cheap that many mountain and Piedmont 
farmers who are not quite satisfied where they are, 
would do well to reverse Horace Greeley’s motto and 
“Go East, young man!” Certainly the Western states 
no longer offer any such opportunities as our eastern 
counties. 


HE northeastern part of North Carolina, which was 

one of the first settled sections of the state, is 
especially beautiful, and the well kept, well painted 
old homes set back in groves (or at the end of ave- 
nues) of magnificent old shade trees suggest the in- 
creased beauty that the whole South will show as our 
homes acquire something of the age and permanence 
that characterize the farm homes of England and 
Europe. 


It is gratifying, too, to find that native or Southern 
trees and shrubs are so generally used about these 
Eastern Carolina homes—live oak, yaupon, magnolia, 
crape myrtle, cypress, cape jessamine, and much pine 
and cedar. It is also the land of the scuppernong, most 
delicious of grapes, and the scuppernong arbor is a 
necessary part of every well regulated farm. 


We were also impressed by the fact that most of 
the beautiful modern high school buildings have base 
planting and well kept grounds and that the churches 
(painted white and often having neat signs giving the 
name of the church and its denomination) seem to be 
in especially thriving condition. 


HESE Eastern North Carolina folks are going to 

pull through—at least in the sections where they 
are not betting everything on cotton and tobacco. Our 
traveling companion commented on the great number 
of well kept gardens. More home-grown hay is also 
being raised. The number of sheep seen was more than 
we had expected. We were also impressed with the 
great number of fields in which soybeans had been 
planted with the corn. Not only are much larger quan- 
tities of feed grown as a result of this policy, but there 
are practically no weeds and very little grass in fields 
where soybeans are a “companion crop” with corn. 
The soybeans keep down weeds and grass. 


And these Eastern Carolina folks know how to en- 
joy life as they go along. The magnificent opportuni- 
ties for fishing and hunting are not allowed to go neg- 
lected. And the word barbecue—a dish which no other 
section knows how to prepare with just the perfection 
that is achieved in Eastern Carolina—is not only a 
term to call forth “a premonitory moistening of the 
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nether lip,’’ to use Charles Lamb’s phrase, but also sug- 
gests numberless_ occasions on which the people come 
together for neighborliness and good fellowship. 

It is indeed a Land of Opportunity. And we would 
repeat that if any of our readers in other sections are 
thinking of moving, they can find in Eastern Carolina 
the most easily cultivated land in America at about 
the most reasonable prices in America. 


More Misinformation About the 
Farm Board 


OLLIER’S Weekly has recently published an arti- 

cle entitled “Cotton Poor” by Owen P. White, in 

which the Federal Farm Board is censured for its 
efforts to help the cotton farmers. 


It is difficult to understand the basis of Mr. White’s 
complaint in regard to the effect of Farm Board activi- 
ties. In one place he assails the board for depressing 
the price of cotton. A few paragraphs removed, he 
quotes two foreign buyers as saying, “We like Ameri- 
can cotton but we are not in the market for it when we 
have to walk up to your national government and pay 
the price it demands.” 

If the Farm Board had depressed the price of cotton, 
as Mr. White asserts, do you imagine there would be 
any complaint by foreign buyers? We can’t imagine 
a buyer complaining because someone had made the 
price too low, can you? Mr. White should take an in- 
ventory of his thoughts on this matter and come to some 
definite conclusion as to what he really believes. If he 
really thinks the Farm Board has depressed the price of 
cotton, it hardly helps his argument to cite the state- 
ments of cotton buyers who were very evidently com- 
plaining because the Farm Board had boosted the price 
above world prices. 

The Farm Board, according to Mr. White, has de- 
stroyed the foreign market for American cotton. In 
support of this opinion he cites the fact that although 
the world consumed less cotton last year than it had 
the previous year, foreign growers sold .1,380,000 bales 
more than they had sold before, while we sold 2,000,000 
bales less. Mr. White says all this as if he were re- 
porting something new. Since Mr. White is a jour- 
nalistic writer and not a cotton authority, he can be ex- 
cused for not knowing that this is not the first time 
American farmers have sold less and foreign growers 
more. It happened long before the Farm Board was 
created, and therefore, it is hardly logical to conclude 
that the Farm Board is responsible for it. 


“Foreigners are just like the rest of us,” says C. O. 
Moser of the American Cotton Codperative Associa- 
tion. “In years when there is a great deal of American 
cotton in proportion to the total, American is cheap 
compared to foreign cotton. In years when there is a 
great deal of foreign cotton as compared to the Ameri- 
can cotton, foreign cotton is cheapest and the for- 
eigners buy it.” 

Since 1926 both the supply of American cotton and 
its use by foreign spinners have been steadily going 
down, until last year, American cotton constituted 
slightly more than half the total supply, and following 
the usual rule, foreign spinners used only one bale of 
our cotton to two bales of foreign cotton. 


The Federal Farm Board was not created until July, 
1929, and had never been thought of in 1923-24 when 
the conditions of which Mr. White now complains were 
exactly duplicated. 
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It Will Not Happen Again 


**WF WE organize a new Tobacco Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Association, is there not danger that some law- 
yers and politicians ambitious for fees will again 

.get it thrown into a receivership and the farmers again 

lose in this way?” 


No. It will not happen again. 


There are several reasons for saying this. The 
main one is that the United States government has now 
committed itself to defending and promoting codpera- 
tive marketing. If we had had a Federal Farm Board 
in 1921, there would have been no receivership of the 
old Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association. Messrs. 
Watkins, Patterson, and Sands had been replaced in 
management, and the judge would havé placed the new 
management under the guidance of the Federal Farm 
Board, instead of finally deciding on a receivership. It 
is generally understood that following the trial, he had 
practically decided against a receivership, hesitating 
a long while, but almost at the last moment an unfore- 
seen incident tilted the 
was decreed. He did what he thought right but we 
think was mistaken. And the probability that the judge 
may have made a mistake is heightened by the fact that 
he recently ordered a receivership in the case of a big 
North Carolina mortgage corporation, with the result 
that the United States Circuit Court overruled his judg- 
ment and discharged the receivers. 


No, a lot of things have been learned from the old 
Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association. The new 
contract safeguards farmers against all the outstanding 
mistakes then made. And the fact that the United 
States government has come upon the scene as the 
special ally, defender, and promoter of codperative 
marketing will prevent a United States court from re- 
peating such a policy as that of the old Tobacco Asso- 
ciation receivership. As a matter of fact, we have 
long thought that in cases of such importance, involv- 
ing the welfare of farmers in three states, the judgment 
of more than one man, no matter how able or honest 
that one may be, should always be invoked. At least 
three judges should pass on all such cases. 


With a contract revised to avoid the causes that 
brought trouble to the old Tobacco Association; with 
the Federal Farm Board to supervise the general man- 
agement and policies; and with the Federal government 
committed to the general support of codperative mar- 
keting, there is no reason to fear a repetition either of 
the mistakes of the old Tobacco Association or a re- 
ceivership. 


Are Christianity and Codéperation 
Akin? 
Cy of our readers writes to say that it is idle 


to talk about a codperative rural community as a 

solution for the farm problem; that nothing ex- 
cept the spirit of religion in the heart can materially 
improve things. 

Well, we agree that character is the best basis for 
cooperation, and that where neighbors try to put into 
daily practice the religion they profess, it will not be 
difficult to get them interested in co6perative effort, or 
to make codperation succeed. It is well to consider how 
often, before doing anything that affects others, we ask 
ourselves: “Am I doing by others-in this case as I 
would have them do by me?” And while we too often 
think of religion as a man’s relation to God; let us not 
forget the Master said it is a dual relation—first, love 
for God; and second, love for one’s neighbor as one’s 
self, 

Wherever there are neighbors who make it a daily 
practice to try (1) to do to others as they would have 
others do to them and (2) to place love for one’s*neigh- 
bor second only to love to God, there conditions are 
ideal for codperative effort. And each one of us who 
tries so to regulate his own life is hastening the day— 


“When man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that,” 


and country life will be enriched in spirit as well as in 
finances through codperative effort. For successful 


cooperation we must be anxious to help the other fellow 
as well as ourselves. 


Some of our wealthier farmers and planters who 
feel they are strong enough to stand aloof from coop- 
erative efforts might find life richer and sweeter if they 


décided to enlist for the sake of the poorer and weaker 


men and their families. 


nie 


scales—and the receivership | 
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Farmers Convention Meets July 27-31 


Live Subjects to Be Discussed By Two Score Men and Women 


E SURE to come to the Farmers’ 
and Farm Women’s Convention this 
year ! 

The meetings will be held at State 
College, Raleigh, beginning Monday eve- 
ning, July 27, and continuing until noon 
Friday, July 31. Anyone wishing to get 
a complete copy of the program, giving 
the hour of each lecture, or any other 
information in regard to the convention, 
should write to C. A. Sheffield, State 
College Station, Raleigh. 

In addition to one of the best programs 
ever offered the farmers of the state, the 
annual meetings, of six farmers’ organi- 
zations will be held, as follows :— 

1. North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Association, July 28. 

2. North Carolina Beekeepers’ 
July 29. 

3. North Carolina State Grange Executive 
Committee, July 30. 

4. North Carolina Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, July 30. 

5. North Carolina Federation of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs, July W. 

6. North Carolina State Hatchery Associa- 
tion, July 31. 


General Sessions in Pullen Hall 


N ADDITION to the numerous meet- 
ings and lectures for special sections 
every day, there will be general meetings 
in Pullen Hall for all sections for both 
farmers and farm women as follows :— 


MONDAY, JULY 27 


Evening Session, 7:15-9 p. m. 

1. “Training Mountain Youth of Western 
North Carolina,” by Dr. Henry Martin Sloop. 

2. Movies. 

. 3. Reception. 
TUESDAY, JULY 2 
Morning Session 

1. Introduction of H. G. Ashcraft, President 
of Convention. 

2. Welcome to State College, by Dr. W. C. 
Riddick. 

3. Introduction of Mrs. N. L. Stedman, 
President N. C. Federation Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs. 

4. Greetings, by Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Graham. 

5. “The Present Situation and Its Relation 
to Agriculture,” Senator J. W. Bailey. 

6. “Making Game Birds Pay on North Caro- 
lina Farms,” W. O. Saunders. 


Evening Session 


Association, 


1. Chicken picking contest. 

2. Community singing and recreation, led by 
L. R. Harrill. 

3. Pageant, ‘“‘The Romance of Cotton.” 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 
Morning Session 


1. “Agriculture’s Tomorrow,” by Wheeler 
McMillan, editor, “Gauantyy Home.” 

2. “Soil Ergsion in Relatj22 to North Caro- 
lina Agriculture,” by H. Hy, Bennett, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. \ 


Evening Session 
Ah “The North Carolina Crop Ymprovement 
Association: Its Place in Our Staite Agricul- 
tural Program,” by W. H. Darst. \« 


2. Recognition of five Master Far? Home 
Makers. 


THURSDAY, JULY 30. © 

* Morning Session e 
nnual meeting N. C. Federati ( 
Demonstration Clubs. mote aan 
‘wh 
Evening Session ‘ 
1. Address by Hon. 
turer National Grange 
2. Address by Mrs, 
Representative. 

FRIDAY, JULY 31 
Morning Session 


1. “The History and Value of I 
! ~esped 
North Carolina Farming,” by T. J. Ww. oie 
county agent, Union County. 7 


2. Awarding of certificates. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The meetings for diffe i i 
eee t rent sections will be 


I.N. C. COTTON GROWERS’ 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, July 28 
1, Address, “The North Carolina 


Growers’ Coéperative Associati 
and Its Future,” by U. B. mena es 


James C. Farmer, Lec- 


Lillie B. Mebane, State 


CO-OPERA- 
» 2p. m, 

Cotton 
ogress 
» president, 














They Will Welcome You! 























H. G. ASHCRAFT 
President N. C. State Farmers’ Convention 
HE North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Convention is fortunate in the type of 
leader it has for president this year, ac- 
claim all those who have worked with 
H. G. Ashcraft. Tom Broom wants it 
known that Mr. Ashcraft is a native of 
Union County where he started farming 
as a young man. When he moved into 
Mecklenburg some 26 years ago, there 
was little evidence that he would become 
the successful dairyman and farmer that 
he is today. 

Mr. Ashcraft says a lead pencil—keep- 
ing cost records on all branches of farm- 
ing—put him into the dairying business 
despite the fact that he had so improved 
the fertility of his Mecklenburg farm as 
to produce about two bales of cotton an 
acre. He has not grown any cotton for 
about 15 years but does a dairy business 
amounting to between $40,000 and $45,- 
000 a year. 

Tom Broom says: “Hugh Ashcraft is 
one of the most successful farmers of 
Mecklenburg County, and one of the 
most influential. He is a loyal church- 

















MRS. N. L. STEDMAN 


President, N. C. Federation of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs 


man and enjoys the reputation of being 
a gentleman of the highest integrity.” 
Right now, Mr. Ashcraft is concerned 
about producing dairy products at a 
lower cost so that those with diminished 
incomes might buy of the product. To 
do this, he is improving his pastures and 
sowing more hay and forage crops. 


RS. N. L. Stedman, president of the 

State Federation of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, is a real rural leader. 
She organized the first civic club for 
women in Halifax County about 15 years 
ago as a mothers’ club, which was later 
enlarged into a community club and final- 
ly into a woman’s club. She also helped 
to organize the first Halifax County 
Council of Home Demonstration Clubs 
in 1923 and is its president. Mrs. Sted- 
man has been prominent in the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the D. A. 
R., and U. D. C. organizations. She is 
also an untiring church worker and a 
leader in advocating progressive farming 
principles. 





2. “The Work of the Federal Farm Board 
and Its Relation to the North Carolina Farm- 
er,” address by a representative of the Farm 
Board. 


Ill. N. C. CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, July 30, 3:30 p. m. 

1. A field crop seed judging and identifica- 
tion contest, open to all farmers interested 
in better crop seed, will be held in Pullen 
Hall each afternoon, 

2. Annual crops contest, consisting of identi- 
fication of recommended crop varieties, plants, 
or seeds, including diseases and weeds com- 
monly found in these varieties. A trophy will 
be awarded to the farmer or farm woman 
making highest score. 

3. Seed judging contest, open to members 
of Crop Improvement Association. Prizes 
awarded to highest scoring individual. 

L 
rn Ill. AGRONOMY SECTION 
: Pasture and Legume Crops, Tuesday Morn- 
“\ ing:— 
‘) “Making Pastures in Northern Coastal 


pia® Section,” T. B. Elliott. 
ain ; ; 
\d Making Pastures in Southern Coastal 


(b) “gitction,” Hugh McRae. 
ss “thiization of Soybeans,” W. J. Morse, 
(c) Uthe}qgment of Agriculture. 
U. S. Depa : ; : 
i cnre Production in Piedmont Re- 
(d) Past. Wagoner. 
gen,” J: 3-5 


: in Mountain Re- 
(e) “Pasture 


Production 
inter. 


pond Ralph He Vertilizers for Pastures,” W. 
(f) “Lime and } 
Kerr Scott. 


‘uce Alfalfa Successfully,” 
(g) “How to Prod 7 
A. R. Morrow. 


2. Corn and Small 
noon :— 


Dates Tuesday After- 


(a) “My Method of Selecting Seed Corn,” 
F. P. Latham and E. F. Strupe. 

(b) “Growing Oats in Eastern North Caro- 
lina for Hay,’ D. H. Newell. 

(c) “Best Varieties of Oats for Hay in North 
Carolina,” G. M. Garren. 

(d) “Value of Barley and Barley Combina- 
tions for Hay for Piedmont Farmers,’ W. V. 
Fielder. 

(e) “Prevention of Smuts of Small Grain,” 
R. F. Poole. 

3. €rop Rotation, Wednesday Morning:— 

(a) “Some Results of Experiments With 
Crop Rotations in Coastal Plains Section,” H. 
B. Mann. 

(b) “Rotations for the Coastal Plain,” E. C. 
Blair. 

(c) ‘How I Have Improved the Soil of My 
Farm by Use of a Crop Rotation,” C. M. Foy. 


(d) “Economics of a Good Crop Rotation 
System,” E. W. Gaither. 

(e) “Some Results of Crop Rotations in Pied- 
mont Section,” W. H. Rankin. 

(f) “Rotations for Piedmonf Region,” E. C. 
Blair. 

(g) “How I Improved My Farm by Rota- 
tion of Crops,” R. F. Shaw. 

4h) ‘Economics of a Good Crop Rotation 
System,” J. W. Goodman. 


4. Tob » Wed day Afternoon:— 

(a) “Proper Fertilization of Tobacco,” E., 
G. Moss. 

(b) “How Farmers May Identify Common 
Diseases of Tobacco and Their Control,” S. 
G. Lehman. 

(c) “Known Factors Which Farmers May 
Profitably Apply in Growing Quality Tobac- 
co,” E, Y. Floyd. 










(d) Round table discussion. 


5. Soil Fertility and Fertilizers, 


Th 
Morning :-— “a 





(a) “Stanley County Soil Improvement As. 
sociation,” O. H. Phillips. " 


(b) “Farm Drainage,” F. O. Bartel. 
(c) “The Quality of Commercial Fertilizers,” 

























L. G. Willis. PECK 
(d) “Some Results From the Use of Lime,” and |] 
H. B. Mann. bmall sup 
(e) “Soil Losses Through Erosion,” F, 0, Trail for 
Bartel. ikers or 


6. Cotton, Thursday Afternoon:— 


(a) “Drying and Preparing Cotton for Bet. 
ter Ginning,’ C. A. Bennett. 

(b) “Cotton Ginning in Relation to Fiber 
Quality,” F. L. Gerdes. 

(c) “How to Produce Cotton at a Minimum 
Cost,” L. B. Brandon. 


(d) “The Importance of Good Stands and 
Close Spacing,” R. E. Currin. 


IV. BEEF CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE 
1. “Results From 
W. W. Shay. 
2. “Marketing Lambs to Best Advantage,” 
K. A. Keithly. 
3. “The Present Swine Situation,” 
Russell. : 
4. “Swine Work in Craven County,” C. B, 
Faris. 


‘Hogging Down’ Corn,” 


E. & 


“$) 

5. “The Place of Beef Cattle in Eastern 
North Carolina,” L. I. Case. : issued tc 
6. Demonstrations: (a) “Slaughtering ing the 
Lambs,” R. E. Nance. (b) ‘Post Mortem for fold, a 
Stomach Worms.” (c) “Value of Purebred F ” 1 
Ram,” J. E. Foster. — ha 
7. Visit to barns to inspect flocks and herds, Their. 
called hi 


(There will be a round table discussion after 
each of the lectures.) 


V. DAIRYING 


1. “Management of the Dairy Herd to Meet 
Present Economic Conditions,” R. H. Ruffner, 


2. “My Experience in Developing a High 
Producing Herd,” F. S. Walker. 


3. “Economic Value of Pasture for Dairy 
Cows,” A. C. Kimrey. 


4. “The Place of Roughage in Economical 


appearec 
hobby \ 
fall left 
the boy: 
puzzled 
him all 
tinues. 


O ¢ 









Milk Production,” C. D. Grinnells. we 
5. Dairy cattle judging demonstration, F. M. we felt : 
Haig. : ed camp 
6. “Parasites and Their Control in Dairy MgS4t arov 
Cattle,” Dr. William Moore. “Say,” 
7. “Safety Bull Pens,” F. R. Farnham. read ps: 
8. “Dairy Control Work in North Carolina,” “Bill 

De, A. B.. Kerr: “ 
ie : : Only 
9. “The Making of Ice Cream and Sherbets said 
on the Farm,” W. L. Clevenger. R 
: oget 
4 9 J 
VI. ENTOMOLOGY AND BEEKEEPING all abou 
1. “General Crop Insects,” Z. P. Metcalf. suppose, 
2. “Household Insects,’ T. B. Mitchell. love wit 
3. “Cotton Insects,” C. H. Brannon, “Gosk 
4. “Cotton Boll Weevil,’’ C. H. Brannon. haven’t 
5. Demonstrations of dusting cotton for boll you? 
weevil and spraying and dusting beans for talking 
Mexican bean beetle, C. H. Brannon. Roge: 
6. “Mexican Bean Beetle,” C. H. Brannon. know, i 
7. “Truck and Fruit Insects,” B. B, Fulton. off his 
8. “Tobacco Insects,’ C. H. Brannon. is he mi 
9. “Tobacco Flea Beetles,” C. H. Brannon. slender, 
10. “Beginning Right With Bees,” C. L. with ye 
Sams. him of 
11. “Securing Bees and Making Increase,” “Bunl 
F. B. Meacham. “App 
12. “Preparation of Colonies for the Honey “Vy | 
Flow,” C. L. Sams. h fay 
13. ‘Honey Producing Plants,” F. B. Mea- 1S sh 
cham. thinking 
14. “Swarm Control and Management Dur- Jimmy’: 
ing the Honey Flow,” C. L. Sams. prised. 
15. “Preparation of Apiary Products for Whic 
Market,” F. B. Meacham. as anyc 
16. Demonstrations at College Apiary. nd ste 
as 10 
VII. FORESTRY ne 
1. “Getting Cash From the Farm Timber 
Crop,” R. W. Graeber. HE 
2. Motion pictures: “How Forests Serve” ban 
and ‘Forests and Streams.” Durin 
3. Field trip to prison farm woods to study lage 
different methods of harvesting farm timber; ou 
led by R. W. Graeber and T. G. Evans. Free a pa! 
bus survice. hight ij 
4. “Planting a Forest on Idle Acres,” R. W. there y 
Graeber. tach _0 
5. Motion pictures: ‘“Unburned Woodlands” mindin; 
and “Forest Fires or Game.” such a | 
6. “What Every Farm Can Do With Black someth 
Walnuts,” R. W. Graeber. People 
7. Motion picture: “Burner Bill.” only th 
8 “What North Carolina Is Losing by Woods. 
Woods Burning,” R. W. Graeber. crab a 
most ¢ 





(Concluded on page 25) 
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PECK, who is writing the story, Bill, 
' and Roger Grant set up a camp and 
Lmall supply store on the Green Mountain 
rrail for the summer to sell supplies to 
ikers on the trail. Roger’s father was a 
customs agent who 
ten years previous 
disappeared while 
trying tocapture 
one Yarter, believ- 
ed to be a smug- 
gler. Mrs. Grant is 
in the customs serv- 
ice and Roger’s one 
ambition is to enter 
it when he is old 
enough. 








Near the scene of 
an encounter with 
Yarter, Speck 
found a bill fold in 
which was a Green 
Mountain Club 
membership card 
issued to Charles Saunders. After trick- 
ing the boys into letting him see the bill 
fold, a man whom they dubbed “Fox 
Face” claimed it at the newspaper office. 


Their nearest neighbor was a man who 
called himself James or Jimmy Sylva. He 
appeared to be a harmless lunatic whose 
hobby was nature, especially trees. A 
fall left Jimmy with a sprained ankle and 
the boys, after rendering first aid, were 
puzzled as to what they would do with 
him all summer. Here the story con- 
tinues. 


“SPECK” 















Lastern 


ring 
em for 
irebred 


herds, 
n after 


> Meet 
uffner, 


High 


Dairy 


O ONE had an answer for that and 

we went on in silence. Somehow 
we felt sober all around. When we reach- 
ed camp Rogef built up the fire and we 
sat around. 


omical 


F. M. 


Dairy 
“Say,” Roger said, after a while, “ever 
n. read psychology ?” 
olina,” “Bill has,” I said. 
evtdll Ee oty the part about criminals,” Bill 


Roger kept looking at the fire. “It tells 


ING all about our minds, you know. You don’t 
calf, suppose, do you, that Jimmy was ever in 
ell. love with a small, light-haired girl?” 
“Gosh all fish hooks!” I said. “You 
on, haven’t got some kind of a bug too, have 
or boll Mm you? It’s bad enough to have Jimmy 
ns for MB talking that way.” 
Roger laughed. “Well, you 
ate know, if a fellow was a little 
‘ulton. Moff his head the way Jimmy 
is he might see something in a 
annon, MM Slender, graceful young tree 
C. L. # with yellow leaves to remind 
him of a girl.” 
ease,” “Bunk!” I said. 
“Applesauce!” Bill said. 
Honey ys ; 
“Maybe.” Roger shrugged 
Mea his shoulders. “I was only 
thinking. I'll bet if we knew 
Dur Jimmy’s past we would be sur- 
prised.” 
s for Which was as good a guess 
as anyone ever made, if some- 
one steps out of a hearse and 
asks you. 
‘imber CHAPTER VII 
wall HE summer had started off with a 
bang, but it soon took an awful slump. 
stall During June and July and part of August 
abel €re was about as much excitement on 
Free our part of the trail as there is at mid- 
hight in an old ladies’ home. Of course 
R. W. there were hikers, hundreds of them, but 
fach one held the world’s record for 
andi minding his own business. I never saw 
such a happy, good natured bunch. There’s 
Black Something about the woods that makes 





People that way, I guess. Or maybe it’s 
only that kind of people who go into the 
woods. I don’t remember seeing a single 
crab apple during the summer, and al- 
most every variety of bird stopped at 
camp—ministers, soldiers, school kids. 






g by 










“BILL” 


Diamond 


=e 
Serritt P. Allen 


professors, men, women, children, dogs, 
Democrats—everybody from everywhere. 

Roger did a whale of a business for he 
knew his onions and carried a stock of 
everything a hiker might need. And you 
would be surprised at the things those 
guys wanted after they had been in the 
woods two or three days. Rebecca had 
one wheel in the grave all summer from 
overwork lugging supplies up the moun- 
tain. 

Naturally enough Roger was pleased 
with that part of it, but he and Bill got 
blue and bluer about their detecting. They 
had been so crack sure that they would 
catch Yarter and Fox Face smuggling a 
billion dollars’ worth of diamonds along 
the trail, yet after weeks and months they 
had seen nothing more sinful than two 
ministers from Texas chewing tobacco. 
We eyed every one of the hundreds of 
hikers that came along and we talked 
with the most of them, but as for finding 
Yarter and Fox Face we might just as 
well have looked for Adam and Eve. Ac- 
cording to all the signs, the great diamond 
case was a flat tire and Bill was so dis- 
gusted that he spent more and more time 
at home. 


DIDN’T for I liked it up there on the 

mountain. I missed Cash and Ma a lot 
but, on the other hand, it was restful not 
to be bumping into the Browns. I pre- 
ferred hedgehogs to them for I could 
plug the brutes with our .22 rifle, while 
there is always a law on Browns. And, 
take it from me, we had plenty of hedge- 
hogs and then some. 

I’ve heard folks say that every person 
is born with some special work to do, one 
tunes pianos, another sells flivvers, and so 
on. It’s the same with hedgehogs. I 
don’t mean that they tune pianos and sell 
cars, but each has his work, which is to 
chew up everything he can reach. Alone 
in the woods, they can only eat trees, 
which they do, but the minute a camper 
comes along they issue a Thanksgiving 
Day Proclamation and go to it. They 
like a pair of shoes best but they aren’t 
so fussy that they won’t eat anything 
that is left around camp at night. They’re 
especially stuck on belts, pack straps, gun 
stocks,ax handles, and anything else that 
has been carried in a person’s hand or 
close to his body. That is because there 
is salt in human perspiration 
and salt is what hedgehogs are 
after. They’re as crazy about 
it as a city cousin is about 
chicken pie and the reason we 
had so many around camp was 
because of the ice cream brine 
that was spilled all over the 
place. 

It seemed as if every hedge- 
hog in the United States that 
could travel and didn’t have 
business to keep him at home 
had packed up and moved onto 
that mountain. And every 
night they all came out and 
nosed around and upset tin 
cans and scratched and chewed 
and raised Cain until we got 
up and drove them away with flashlights 
and clubs and the .22. Before many weeks 
we got to hate the dictionary because it 
had the word “hedgehog” in it. I won- 
der what we would have said if someone 
had told us that before the summer was 
over we would bless the whole hedgehog 
tribe? 

“There’s no sense in their being so 
hungry,” Roger spit out one time. “An 
appetite is all right; I have one myself, 
but I don’t want to eat every blamed thing 
in sight. You’d think they might be sat- 
isfied with eating all the trees in the 
woods without trying to Mean us out 
every night.” 


Jimmy, who happened to be standing 
(Continued on page 26) 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE RUBBER DOLLAR-- 


IT STR 


IT STRETCHES WHEN YOU 

SPEND IT FOR A MOTOR OIL 

MADE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE 


Pur a motor oil made from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude into your crank-case— begin 
to drive—and the money you spend for 
oil begins to stretch! 

It stretches by giving you greater mileage 
per quart of oil. It stretches by giving you 
better piston seal, which means more power 
—and that in turn means you use less gaso- 
line. It stretches by saving the costly, irrita- 
ting repairs caused by oils of lesser quality. 

Why does PennsylvaniaGradeCrudemake 
better motor oils? Why? Ask Nature! She 
gave it greater oiliness, greater freedom 
from impurities. She gave it qualities that 
made it the world’s finest raw material for 
motor oil. And get this straight—the 
better the crude, the better the finished 
oil. So don’t be fooled! You can’t make a 


fine oil from a poor grade crude any more 


ETCHES! 





than you can make a good suit of clothes 
from shoddy cloth. 

Of course refining is important, too. No 
one will argue that. And in the Pennsyl- 
vania field you will find advanced, highly 
modern equipment. In this field, the first 
oil wells in the world were drilled. In this 
field refiners have the longest background 
of valuable experience. Small wonder, then, 
that the lubricants they produce are longer- 
lived, more resistant to heat—that they 
stand up and stay on the job when other 
oils quit. You will find these remarkable 
oils selected by lubrication experts for the 
toughest lubricating jobs everywhere—in | 
automobiles, tractors, airplanes, motor- 
boats; in locomotives, stationary machin- 
ery and turbines. The emblem shown below 
appears on many brands of Pure Pennsyl. 


vania Motor Oils. Buy whichever one you 





prefer—and keev your motor sweet 
and healthy! 

FREE! Send for your free copy of one 
of the most interesting oil booklets ever 
written. Address Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Association, Dept. J-5, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931, P. G.C. 0. A. 

















This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil— the maker’s individual brand 
uarantees the quality of the finished product, 


Guaranteed 







Trade Mark 


NS U.S. Pat. Off. 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 


CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 








ay 
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Is Your Garden All ‘Planted 


Mr. Niven Keeps His Busy Every Month of the Year 


FINISHED planting all 

my garden space June 
10. This last space of 
three rows was planted to 
roasting ear corn with a 
hill of Kentucky Wonder 
beans between the hills of 
corn, Of course some of 
the ground planted to early 
crops such as English peas, 
beets, radishes, spinach, 
etc., is already growing a 
second or third crop. 





Set Winter Supply of 
Collards—My winter sup- 
ply of collards has been 
set. I used the Georgia 
variety and.set them where 
the second planting of 
Irish potatoes and second 
and third crop of English 
peas grew. The ground was 
broken again and heavily 
fertilized with commercial 
fertilizer before setting 
the plants. 








First Ripe Tomatoes 
June 15.—Despite the un- 
usually late and cold spring 
and dry weather during 
late May and early June, 
I had my first mess of squash on 
June 10 and first ripe tomatoes June 15. 
This of course is not early for the lower 
part of the South, but is reasonably so 
for those on a line with Raleigh, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Dallas. 





Set Cabbage Too Far Apart.—One 
mistake I made this year was in giving 
too much space to my cabbage. I set them 
20 to 24 inches apart, and the result was 
too large heads. For selling or for home 
use the medium sized heads weighing 
three to five pounds are most desirable. 
Some of mine weighed 12 pounds. This 
sized head is all rght for krauting, which 
is the way I disposed of my larger ones. 
By setting 10 to 14 inches apart they are 
so crowded as to prevent the heads grow- 
ing too large. 





Beans and Roasting Ears Most Large- 
ly Planted—My sixth planting of roast- 
ing ear corn and Kentucky Wonder beans 
was made June 8 and both were coming 
up on June 15. My seventh and last plant- 
ing was made in early July. This will 
give me an abundance of these two vege- 
tables -until nearly frost. There is a to- 
tal of about 900 feet of row space planted 
to these, which means more than the two 
families who are eating from my gar- 
den can consume. The surplus will be 
canned for winter use. I have planted 
so much of these because I think nothing 
better grows out of the ground. 








No Let-up with Weeds and Grass— 
It is a temptation to forget the garden 
these days and let the weeds and grass 
take it. Those of us who yield to such a 
temptation will not have to wait long to 
see these pests gain the upper hand. I 
stayed out of mine just five days one 
time the latter part of June, and it is sur- 
prising how much the weeds and grass 
gained in that short time. It is my plan 
to get in my garden with hand plow and 
a hoe at least two or three times a week 
and sometimes oftener. Only in this way 
can we keep the upper hand in the battle 
with weeds and grass, and I am still 
planting something at least once per 
week, and expect to keep this up until 
September 15 or later. 





Time to Sow Rutabaga Turnips.—Just 
as soon after July 15 as there is good 
moisture in the soil I shall make a sow- 


AN ATTRACTIVE PLACE TO STOP 


By L. A. 


ing of rutabaga turnips. I will wait un- 
til August to sow the regular turnip, but 
for rutabagas July sowing is preferable 
to August or later. 





Getting Ready for Fall Irish Potatoes. 
—Late this month or early next I shall 
put in» my fall crop of Irish potatoes, 
using the ground that has already pro- 
duced a crop. of English peas and can- 
taloupes this year. I will use Lookout 
Mountain seed for part of the crop, and 
some of my own spring grown Tri- 
umphs for the remainder. I will treat 
these with ethylene chlorhydrin in order 
to get them to come up well. Full direc- 
tions as to where to obtain this material 
and how to use it may be had by send- 
ing a two-cent stamp to L. A. Niven, 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist. I have also worked up a rather 
complete article on “How to Grow a 
Good Crop of Fall Irish potates” which 
I shall be glad to send to anyone inter- 
ested, for a two-cent stamp to cover post- 
age. I have embodied in this leaflet my 
own experience and that of many others 
in growing this crop. I would print it in 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, but it is too long. 





Keeping Record Adds Interest to Gar- 
dening—I am keeping a daily record 
about my garden, recording whether the 
weather was clear, cloudy, or rainy; the 
work done and plantings made; products 
consumed and approximate value. It is 
intensely interesting to look back and see 
what has been done. Try it, and see 
how much more interesting it makes the 
work. 





Set Cabbage for Fall Heading.—For 
late fall and early winter use I am going 
to set some Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, and Flat Dutch 
cabbage plants between now and August 
15, depending on weather conditions. The 
Early Jersey is a small, sharp, early 
headed variety and will be ready to use 
ahead of the others. Charleston Wake- 
field will come on a little later, followed 
by Flat Dutch still later. Often local 
markets will take the surplus cabbage at 
this time of year at a fair price. Even if 


», 





AND BUY ATTRACTIVE THINGS 





NIVEN 


this isn’t the case that portion not needed 
for table use may be profitably fed to 
chickens and cows. If the garden isn’t 
moist, select a branch bottom or other 
place that contains a good bit of mois- 
ture. 





Flowers Add Beauty to Vegetable Gar- 
den.—My sweet peas furnished an abun- 
dance of blooms from May 5 to June 15. 
The very day that the last picking of 
these was made the row of zinnias was 
in full bloom, and my first planting of 
nasturtiums started blooming before the 
end of May. The four plantings of 
gladioli will add to the brightness of the 
garden until well into the fall, the last 
planting of these having been made late 
in June. For early blooms next spring I 
will plant sweet peas and pansy seed in 
October. 





Late Planting Blackeye Peas.—I have 
just made a late planting of Blackeye 
peas. These will come on just before 
frost, and at a time of year when other 
vegetables are usually not very abundant. 
I believe that it will be found worth 
while ‘to plant them as late as early Au- 
gust in most sections of the South. 





Dry Weather and Blossom End Rot of 
Tomatoes.—Because of the dry weather 
in late May and first half of June consid- 
erable damage was done to my early 
tomato crop by blossom end rot. While 
dry weather doesn’t cause this disease 
directly, it does bring about ideal condi- 
tions for its development. Its ravages 
usually slow down when there is plenty 
moisture in the ground, and applying by 
irrigation does just as well as rain in 
checking it. 





Keeping Strawberry Rows Clean.—I 
am not letting weeds and grass get a 
foothold in my strawberry plants set last 
spring. To prevent this I have found it 
necessary to cultivate or hoe them every 
week or 10 days, and I am going to keep 
this up right on into the fall, and next 
month I am going to give them an appli- 
cation of high grade complete commer- 
cia] fertilizer at the rate of 10 to 12 


—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 





pounds per 100 feet of row 
space. Recent tests show 
that it pays much better 
to apply. all the fertilizer 
to these plants in late 
summer or very early fall 
instead of giving one half 
in fall and the other half 
in early winter. Apply- 
ing all at one time in late 
summer not only results in 
bigger yields, but in earlier 
maturity of the berries. 


Improving Home 
Grounds 

ARDENING in_ the 

South by George R. 
Briggs is the first book we 
have seen which is devoted 
specifically to the beauti- 
fying of home grounds in 
the Mid-South. It is de- 
signed particularly for this 
purpose and is especially 
applicable to the Piedmont 
section and the higher al- 
titudes of the Central 
South. The discussions of 
arrangement and planting 
of shrubs, planting and 
caring for roses, methods 
of making a good lawn, and the flower 
garden are very practical and helpful. 
The book is delightfully simple and yet 
goes sufficiently into detail to appeal es- 
pecially to the busy person who wants to 
gather information rather quickly as to 
the best methods of improving the home 
grounds. The prepaid price is $2.15, for 
which amount it may be secured from A. 
T. De La Mare Co, 448 West 37th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


It’s the Bean Beetle 


59) SMALL insect, which I believe to 

be red spider, has completely de 
stroyed all of my bunch butterbeans and 
is now on my pole beans. The-vines and 
leaves turn yellow and are dead in a few 
days. Tell me how to destroy this red 
spider.” 

The description given clearly indicates 
that the pest is the Mexican bean beetle 
and not red spider. Dust with Dutox, 
Kalite, or a mixture of one part calcium 
arsenate to seven parts powdered lime, 
Repeat the dusting a second and _ third 
time at intervals of four to seven days, 
giving the first application as soon as 
these pests are noticed. 


Taking the Drudgery Out 
of Shelling Green Peas 


] DON’T believe anyone could spend 
$2 to better advantage than by pur- 
chasing for this amount the little hand 
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green pea sheller advertised in our class 
fied columns. I-secured one of these sev 
eral months ago and used it for shelling) 
English peas. It did a dandy job of 
and I understand will do equally as god 
























a job on green butterbeans and cowpeaf 
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Here’s Your Real Opportunity 


ecept this free golden invitation to 
paca he Carlton Mills—nationally 
known Men’s Wear manufacturers— 
and a recognized leader in the direct- 
to-wearer field. Schooling or training 
unnecessary.Doesn’t cost you a penny. 
Cash in on our series of stupendous 
Free Merchandise Offerings. Note the 
panels to the right, and you'll under- 
stand why they’re irresistible. ... 
25% more purchase power for your 
customer’s dollar. , .and a wide-open 
competition-proof opportunity for 
you! 


NEW BIG KIT FREE 


Coupon Below, Starts You 


Send for New Fall Outfit. Also details 
of extra $25.00 Cash Bonus and 40% 
Profit Sharing plans. All are easy for 
Carlton Representatives. Rush coupon 
today. There’s a harvest here for 
hustlers! 


CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 











MAIL ¢222 COUPON 











Mr. Mandel, President _ Dept. 583-M 

Carlton Mills Inc., 79 Fifth Ave., New York 
Dear Mr. Mandel—I know I can give awayFreeShirts, 4 
Ties, Underwear and Hosiery, Send sample outfit Free. \ 
(VNR AS EROS 2 at § AS a er { 
DNNNEMNE (25 ooo oc hs Ssoado<caeen sate onstssbancoaseRckenevees | 
BNE ccs scvccsesrttaycenusstaseceacecaee MER bo gccouch antes j 





Horse injured? 
Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Absorbine is the dependable liniment when 
gashes, bruises, threaten lay-ups. Fast to 
ease inflammation and guard against infec- 
tion, it’s a quick healing aid. Muscles and 
tendons strained by pulling, too, respond 
to this 38-year-old liniment. No blisters— 
no lost hair—horse can work. A real econ- 
omy. All druggists — $2.50 a bottle. W. F. 
Young, Inc.,384 LymanSt.,Springfield, Mass. 













SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 —Raleigh, N.C. 
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Buy 
Advertised Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to 
sell better goods at lower prices. 

rite advertisers for catalogs 
and information. Please men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist. 


























To introduce 


our new amazing val- 


offer—something different, 
ine better, bigger, more liber: 
A any other offer ever made. Prices 
shed. Amazing values. Two-piece 


suits made to order, at $17.75 and u 
fit and satisfaction fully guaranteed 
$45 A AND MO ; 


Besides. | 

enncaeh profits come caiar you. No 

cn pence needed we show you how. 

Our re nothi: to get started. 

at one 4b "TREE * SUIT 
our 

OFFER and CASH PROFIT PLAN- TODAY. 


CO., Dept. G-223, Chicago, Il. 
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See the Finished Task 


Our Farm Sermon—®S8y: REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


S I was driving down a country road 
some time ago I saw two boys with 
hand planters replanting corn. My mind 
flew back to a hot, afternoon in June 
when I was listlessly 
and lazily doing the 
same thing. 

My father came 
out to the field and 
said, “You have the 
wrong idea about this 
job. You are not 
planting grains of 
corn, but ears.” 


1749 


That was enough. 
He had shown me a 
glimpse of the magic that hides in labor. 
From that time on, I kept count of the 
ears my planting was to produce. Each 
time I drove the planter into the ground, 
I counted three ears more. I could see 
the ears piling up in the husker’s wagon. 
Evening came, and for some reason I had 
forgotten to become tired. 


Someone wrote :— 
“Tt isn’t raining rain to me— 
It’s raining violets.” 


17 


We spoil our daily work by taking too 
short a view of it. When seen in the 
light of their ultimate development and 
completion, each little task may become a 
glorious one. 

The athlete would not undergo the 
rigors of the training table, and the 
grind of the gridiron unless he could see 
the possession of his perfected body. The 
artist does not notice the long years of 
poverty so long as he can see his paint- 
ing or his statue taking form and finish. 

Much of our complaining comes from 
the close view. A mother, elated and 
happy at the commencement exercises of 
her children, said to me: “Jt was the vi- 
sion of this hour that kept my husband 
and me from murmuring at the hard work 
and rigid economy we were compelled to 
endure.” 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Under the proper appreciation of our 
finished tasks we shall all nerve our- 
selves to our best efforts. 

I feel sorry for the ditch-digger who 
is only digging ditches. If he is drain- 
ing swamps and making better health 
possible for little children, he may feel 
the thrill that came to the heart of our 
Master when he said, “My Father work- 
eth hitherto and I work.” 


A carpenter is not merely sawing wood 
and driving nails. He is building a house 
which love may transform into a place 
for the flowering of pure devotion. 

A teacher who is simply trying to get 
the day’s lessons dully done is no teacher 
at all. She must feel that she is planting 
in the souls of children the seeds of 
honor, truth, and fair play. 


I once saw an old man planting a tree. 
I said, “Trees should be planted by young 
men.” He replied, “I shall never sit un- 
der this tree, but I see little children play- 
ing under it.” Happy old man! He was.a 
living truth. 
199 


The attempt to live a Christian life is 
often a discouraging thing. There are so 
many obstacles in the pathway of any 
excellence, particularly the nobility of 
soul. A man of old said, “Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vain.” He was 
thinking wrong at the moment he thought 
and wrote that. Later experiences made 
him glad even at the trials which his ene- 
mies placed in his way. 


None knew better than Paul the neces- 
sity of the Long Look. “Let us not be 
weary in well doing, for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not.” (Gal. 


6:9). 


There are many discouraging things in 
rural life at this moment. It will require 


faith in God, in ourselves, and in each; 
other to work out to a better future. | 
we cannot see the} 


Without that faith, 
excellent conditions 
must strive. 


toward which we 


Beekeeping in July 


By R. R. REPPERT 


OTTON, especially that growing in 
the heavier soils, usually produces a 
heavy flow of nectar from which a fine 
grade of honey is stored. As soon as cot- 
ton in the vicinity of 
the bee yard begins 
to bloom heavily, 
supply the bees with 
combs from which 
the earlier honey has 
been extracted, or, if 
comb honey is de- 
sired, with full sheets 
of foundation. 
Combs, whether 
empty or full of 
honey, may in a few 
days’ time become heavily infested with 
the wax worm larvae, if removed from 
the hive, and should be carefully watched 
while in storage. It will be best to ex- 
tract immediately and then pile the supers 
containing the combs for fumigation. 
Stack them one on top of the other, with 
a hive cover on top and with a table- 
spoonful of paradichlorobenzene crystals 
thrown over the top bars in each super 
as it is added to the pile. This substance 
is not inflammable nor explosive as is 
carbon disulphide. If the latter is used, 
it should be placed in a shallow pan and 
this set in an empty super at the top of 
the pile and under the hive cover. It 
should never be used in a valuable build- 
ing, as it is inflammable and explosive, 
and fires should be kept away from it un- 
der any circumstances. Either of the sub- 
stances will impart an unpleasant flavor 
to honey if used with full combs, that 
from paradichlorobenzene being of a 
rather permanent nature. 





R. RB. REPPERT 





At this time of the year ants often 


annoy bees, cut down the honey crop, and 
in some instances destroy the colony. 
Keep them from nesting under the hive 
cover. A few hives can be guarded from 
them by placing them on a light frame 
built of two-by-fours. A spike can be 
driven upward in each corner of this 
frame, and the frame supported on these 
spikes by placing each in a shallow can 
containing kerosene. Care must be exer- 
cised to see that grass and weeds do not 
grow up to touch the hives or frame, thus 
making it possible for the ants to cross 
the barrier. Single hives may be guarded 
in the same manner. 


Ants may be entirely destroyed in a 
yard by a little persistent effort. To ac- 
complish this, use a common oil can filled 
with carbon disulphide, Inject a few drops 
into the entrance to each ant nest, then 
close the entrance by drawing the foot 
over it. This work can be best accom- 
plished after a rain, as the ants at that time 
throw up fresh soil and the individual 
nests can more easily be seen. 





Non-arsenical Poison for 
Bean Beetles 
‘| 


WANT to poison the Mexican bean 
beetle but don’t want to use anything 
containing arsenic. 
that will do this?” 


What are some dusts 

Dutox is a proprietary product that is 
thoroughly effective against bean beetles 
and other eating insects. It contains no 
arsenic, the killing property being barium 
fluosilicate. Kalite is also a reliable non- 
arsenical dust, the killing property being 
silicofluoride. Either of these is effective 
against this pest and otlier eating insects. 
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Camera Proves the 


TERRIFIC 
SHOCK 


of Long Range 
SUPER-X .22’s 














Ordina 
22 om 


Note much weaker 
effect of bullet on 
sealed can of con- 
densed milk, com- 
pared with that of 
Super-X .22 (be- 
low). Dotted line 
shows can jumped 
barely 2 feet. Photo 
taken 1-10th second 
after bullet hit. 


Dotted line shows 
how sealed can of 
condensed milk 
flew nearly 6 feet 
into air when hit! 
Can was blown 
wide open! Milk 
splattered 20 feet 
in every direction. 
Picture taken 
1-1oth second after 
bullet struck, 


ERE’s PROOF Of the greater destruc- 

tiveness of the new Super-X L. R. 
.22 compared with the harder lead bul- 
let of an ordinary L. R. .22 of equal 
weight and similar velocity. A high- 
speed moving picture camera was used 
to record the effect of the shots upon 
sealed cans of condensed milk. 


The harder lead bullet of the ordinary 
cartridge passed right through the can 
with little damage and the can jumped 
less than 2 feet when hit . . . But look 
what happened when the Super-X .22 
struck the can! The can jumped nearly 
6 feet—was blown wide open—milk 
splattered 20 feet in every direction! 
All due to the bullet’s terrific speed and 
special composition lead that make it 
flatten out and expend its force within 
the object struck. It is designed to do 
that. 

This Shock Test proves the greater stopping 
power of Super-X .22's. Ordinary .22’s pene- 
trate without expanding, often passing clear 
through an animal without stopping it. You 
need STOPPING POWER, not penetration, for 
game and pest shooting . .. Super-X .22's loaded 
with Wesrern’s new Double-Action powder 
give you 50% MORE POWER—26% MORE 
SPEED—a louder, sharper CRACK! Safe to 
use in any standard rifle. Nickel-Plated shells! 
Lubaloy-coated bullets! Greaseless! Non-Cor- 
rosive! Write for free, descriptive literature. 


.22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle, .22 W.R. F. 
Solid or Hollow-point bullets. 


WEsTERN CARTRIDGE 
ComPANY 

745 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 

Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Have You Heard the News? 


North Carolina News 


By F. H. JETER 


HE annual 4-H club short course 
will be held at State College during 
the week of August 3-8. The course will 
be under the direction of L. R. Harrill, 
state club leader, with instruction being 
given by extension workers and faculty 


representatives. Boyce Brooks is presi- 
dent; Mariorie Guffey, vice-president ; 
Louise Elliott, secretary, and Ralph 


Suggs, historian. 





Approximately 66,000 bushels of small 
grain seed have met preliminary require- 
ments for certification following field in- 
spection of 2,454 acres estimated to pro- 
duce 86,000 bushels of seed. About 20,- 
000 bushels were refused certification be- 
‘cause of noxious weeds, disease, or va- 
rietal mixtures, says Gordon K. Middle- 
ton, seed specialist at State College. Mr. 
Middleton inspected 120 fields in 32 coun- 
ties this spring as compared with 66 
fields in 21 counties in 1930. 





Dr. J. G. Knapp, associate agricultural 
economist at State College, urges North 
Carolina farmers to take advantage of 
good roads by their homes to establish 
roadside markets as a means of dispos- 
ing of surplus produce. The state has 
lagged in adopting this marketing idea, 
says the expert. 





Here are news reports from county 
agents :— 

Bladen.—Dairy farmers are now deliv- 
ering about 500 pounds of cream a week 
at the cream shipping station recently 
opened at Elizabethtown.—J. R. Powell. 





Wayne—Farmers who received Fed- 
eral loans in Wayne County are living 
up to their contract to plant and cultivate 
good gardens this year. None of the 
gardens have less than 10 varieties of 
vegetables. —A. K. Robertson. 





Anson.—Ray Kiker and D. F. Shep- 
herd averaged $12 a cow for cream sold 
last month. They grow nearly all their 
feed at home.—J. W. Cameron. 





Cumberland.—Whether wheat yields 
profitably in eastern Carolina is proved 
by four tenants on the T. J. Purdie farm 
who recently completed threshing an av- 
erage of 38 bushels an acre. Had the 
wheat all been weighed, the average 
would have been more nearly 40 bush- 
els—Needham B. Stevens. 





Pasquotank.—Growers sold $207,900 
worth of English peas this season in 
addition to furnishing employment to a 
large number of unemployed laborers. 
The crop was the largest ever produced 
in the county.—G. W. Falls. 





Chatham.—Using one ton of ground 
limestone per acre was responsible for 
an increase of 1,920 pounds of dry sweet 
clover hay, as compared with when the 
lime was not used, according to a report 
from J. L. Harmon.—N. C. Shiver. 





Jones.—Every home demonstration club 
member will contribute one jar of canned 
products to the welfare closet this sum- 
mer. The closet is maintained “by the 
home agent, and the food will be accum- 
wlated for use by needy persons this 
winter.—Alma Clay. 





Virginia Institute of Rural 
Affairs Meets July 28-29 


HIS coming together of farmers and 
leaders in farm affairs is the most 
constructive gathering held in the Old 
Dominion. Here is an opportunity for 
information and recreation that comes but 
once a year. The 1931 program is full 
and complete, including as main features 
the following :— 
TUESDAY, JULY 28 
1. Meeting of Homemakers’ Association. 
2. Dedication of Dairy Building. 
3. Presentation of Certificates of Merit. 


4. “Antecedents of Southern Rural Civiliza- 

tion,” U. B. Phillips. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 

1. “Effects of the One Crop System on the 
Agriculture of the Southeastern States,” Dr, 
Bradford Knapp. 

2. “Effects of Crisis and Production Shifts 
in the Agriculture of the Southeastern States,” 
Dr. J. W. Spillman. 

3. “The Status of Farming as a ‘Business’ 
and Farming as a ‘Mode of Living’,’”’ Dr. Carl 
C. Taylor. 

4. Pageant depicting invention of the reaper. 

5. “High Grade Farm Life in Denmark,” Dr. 
E. C.. Branson. 

“Effects of the Recent Credit System on 
Sellers Agriculture,” Dr. G. W. Forster. 

7. “How Bankers Can Coéperate With Farm- 
ers,” Hon. Walter Harrison, 

8 “Organization and Management of County 
Government,” Dr. R. H. Tucker. 

9. “A Fairer System of Taxation of Rural 
People,” Dr. M. S. Kendrick. 

10. ‘What Apple Scald Cost Virginia Fruit 
Growers in 1930,” D. F. Fisher. 

11. “Will It Pay to Wash Virginia Apples,” 
D. F. Fisher. 

12. “Selling Virginia Apples in London,” J. 
O. Simms. 


13. “Making Southern Agriculture More 
Seif-sustaining,” Hon. O. Max Gardner. 
14. “Building a Healthier Citizenship for 


Southern Farms,” Dr. Caroline Hedger. 

15. “Wise Land Utilization Policies,’? Dr. 
G. F. Warren. 

16. “The Place of Forestry in the Develop- 
ment of Marginal Lands,’ Dr. C. E. Ladd. 

17, “Problems of the Adolescent,” Dr. 
line Hedger. 


Caro- 


18. ‘Needed Adjustments in Southern Rural 
Education,” Dr. S. B. Hall. 


There will also be a special program 


by the Farmers’ Institute and Home- 
makers’ Association, tours to 10 projects 
of investigation and demonstration, an 


animal stock judging contest, visits to 
the barns and cattle, an inspection of 


pasture plots, a demonstration of dairy 
utensils and milk handling equipment, an 
apple washing demonstration, a disease 
talk and clinic led by Dr. E. P. Johnson, 
and a demonstration of fire gun in sani- 
tation and disease control. 

A big collection of treats is in store 
for visitors to V. P. I. on July 28-31. 
Make room reservations today and plan 
to take the whole family! 





What Agricultural Colleges 
Are Saying 


ET’S listen to the agricultural col- 

leges. They are saying many valu- 
able things, and here are some of the 
most valuable for Southern farmers 
right now:— 





Virginia.—A few years ago dairy cows 
producing 200 pounds of butterfat an- 
nually would pay. Today such cows 
must be supplanted by cows produc- 
ing upwards of 300 pounds. The time is 
here when fewer cows but better cows 
must be milked. 





South Carolina.—(1) To rid the poul- 
try flock of lice, nicotine sulphate should 
be applied to the roosts about 30 minutes 
before roosting time. Apply the liquid in 
a thin stream with an oil can or with a 
small paint brush. (2) To kill mites, 
clean the poultry house thoroughly and 





The Nation’s Most Important Cash Crop 


fee Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture stated a few 
days ago that a group of urbanites 
when asked. to 
name the most 
important sin- 
gle cash crop 
of the nation, 
with one voice 
said wheat. 
When inform- 
ed that cotton 





is first, they 
were asked to 
guess what 
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was the second. 
Again they all 
said wheat and again were wrong. 
Milk holds second place. Asked to 
vote for the product of third impor- 
tance, they still insisted on wheat, 
and were still wrong, for hogs come 
next, then cattle and calves,, then 
eggs and chickens, and then wheat. 
They were further told that almost 
two thirds of the total cash income 
from agriculture in this country is 
derived from the cotton crop, milk, 
hogs, cattle, eggs, and chickens, with 
cotton leading. 

The value of last year’s cotton 
crop including lint and seed, stood 
at $1,460,107,000, a figure that is 
better than $6,000,000 ahead of the 
next closest competitor. That is the 
dollars-and-cents measure of our 
“first cash crop.” 


Not only does the South have a 
monopoly of the nation’s first crop 
in point of cash income, but there 
are forest products, sweet potatoes, 
peanuts, wool, mohair, and countless 
other crops of major importance that 
are all but exclusively Southern. 
These in cash value run into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually and they, together with the 
other crops of the South, combine 
to raise its share in all crops up to 
around 40 per cent of the nation’s 
total. 

A little further analysis may be 
helpful at this point, since some 
seem not to know a great deal about 
the question of farm income. 


The South has a vast truck and 
fruit area, stretching from the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia to the 
Rio Grande. More than a quarter 
of a million carlot shipments repre- 
senting 12 of the major fruit and 
truck crops of this territory are for- 
warded to market annually. ‘These 
crops run the average daily carlot 
movement up to better than 700. As 
this is being written a news item 
from Washington says that new po- 
tatoes are moving out of the South 
at the rate of 1,000 cars a day, and 
that watermelon shipments have 
risen to 1,700 cars per day. Within 
the next few weeks 18,000 cars of 
peaches will be moved, and so it 
goes from one end of the belt to the 
other. 

The South, moreover, is a great 
grain section, producing one-fifth of 
the country’s corn, one-fifth of its 
wheat, and around one-twelfth of its 
oats. And her poultry and livestock 
products run into big money too. 
On the first of January, Georgia had 
a hog population bigger than that of 
the nine North Atlantic States com- 
bined, and Texas, the fourth state 
in point of wheat production, takes 
third place in cash receipts in the 
cattle industry. Doubtless had these 
same urbanites been asked to name 
the greatest wool state in the nation 
they would have passed up Texas 
just as promptly as they passed up 
cotton. Even so, producing approxi- 
mately one and a third times as 
much wool as her next closest com- 
petitor, Texas is really the great 
wool state of the Union. 


This is quite sufficient to indicate 
that -there is no shutting down in 
Southern agriculture, and while we 
are duly proud of our first cash 
crop, we are praud of the others, 
too. Winter and summer there is a 
continuous daily flow of products 
out of the South to the markets of 
the nation, and a correspondingly 
large daily flow of cash into the 
South, amount- 
ing 


i finally to 
around three ‘ A 


billion dollars. 
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then spray with a 5 per cent solution of 
some good creolin or coal tar disinfectant 
Motor oil drained from the car may by 
used.—P. H. Gooding. 





North Carolina—Grow 18 bushels of 
12 bushels of oats, three tons of 
silage, and two tons of legume hay for 
each cow unit on the place and be assured 
of plenty of feed for the animals this 
winter.—J. A. Arey. 





North Carolina—In our experiments, 
pigs on yellow corn consumed less feed 
per 100 pounds of gain, made larger ay- 
erage daily gains, and were in better 
health than the animals fed white corn— 
Earl H. Hostetler. 





Alabama.—Austrian winter peas for 
seed should be left in the field until vines 
and pods dry, then raked up without 
mowing and threshed with a grain thresh- 
er from which one or more concaves 
have been removed. Seed for home use 
may be beaten out with sticks. Spread 
seed on a sheet in the sun for one or 
more days after threshing.—J. C. Lowery, 





Missouri.—Young chicks affected by 
coccidiosis should be placed on a diet of 
20 pounds each of bran, shorts, and corn- 
meal; 40 pounds of powdered milk, dried 
skimmilk, or buttermilk; 4 pounds of bene 
meal; 1 pound of salt, and water. 





Kentucky.—Cultivation of crops to a 
depth beyond three or four inches is 
wasteful effort, if not actually harmful. 
Tests indicate that cultivation to a depth 
of three or four inches, principally for 
the purpose of destroying weeds and con- 
serving moisture, is better than deeper 
cultivation. 





Alabama.—A mule or a horse weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds and at hard work may 
be fed up to the maximum of two pounds 
of cottonseed meal per day where the 
roughage is grass hay. If a legume hay 
is fed the quantity of cottonseed meal 
should be reduced. And one pound of 
cottonseed meal should replace two 
pounds of corn. This means that a 
farmer who feeds two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per day per animal should 
reduce his corn four pounds. He 
should not exceed two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal per animal per day, and this 
should be fed only when they are at 
hard work and eating grass hay.—J. C. 
Grimes. 





Georgia.—Remove all male birds as 
soon as the breeding season is over and 
produce only infertile eggs. Some people 
still have the idea that the male birds 
must be present in the pens to secure 
eggs. This is not true. Just as many 
eggs will be secured where no males are 
present.—J. S. Moore. 





Ohio.—Father’s evening pastime in dry 
weather—sprinkling plants with a hose— 
is often a great waste of time and water. 
Unless the plants are thoroughly soaked 
for two or three hours with water and 
the soil wet to a depth of five or six 
inches, little good results from the sprin- 
kling.—Victor Rice. 





North Carolina.—Use the ridge meth- 
od of cultivating tobacco this season. It 
pays an average of $50 an acre above the 
flat method in normal seasons and should 
pay more this year because of the cool, 
wet spring delaying growth and causing 
the plants to be hard and peaked.—E. Y. 
Floyd. 





South Carolina.—The greatest oppor- 
tunity for many years to come is now 
being offered in South Carolina farm 
land values to the man who will farm 
intelligently. Land is selling at prices 
which mean a permanently low overhead 
expense to purchasers and it is possible 
to make a good return if the right kind 
of farming is practiced and products aré 
marketed wisely—Dr. W. W. Long. 
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THE 


The work of the International Harvester 
Company in the application of the internal 
combustion engine to farming operations 
began in 1904. Today the tractors of its 
manufacture furnish Agriculture with an 
abundance of power for every season, crop, 
and operation. Today they carry the name 
“McCormick-Deering” not only to every 
farming community but also into a great 
variety of industrial operations. 








ERA OF POWER 


McCormick Reaper of 1831. 


FARMING 


The McCormick-Deering FARMALL, 
which is shown here cultivating four rows 
of corn, is the crowning tractor achievement 
of the present era. It is the original all- 
purpose tractor which has made horseless 
farming entirely practicable on any type of 
farm. The McCormick-Deering FARMALL 
is a modern contribution to the’progress of 
Agriculture worthy of comparison with the 


























HE mission of the McCormick reaper, historic 

product of a Virginia countryside, was a mis- 
sion of world-wide emancipation. With the advance 
of the reaper the immense burden of Agriculture 
was shifted from the tired shoulders of man to the 
sturdier back of the beast of burden—and to the 
machine. 

As we commemorate the birth of the reaper in the 
time of its Centennial we mark a new shifting of 
that burden. The labors of Agriculture are being 
transferred from living, breathing, animal power to 
tireless mechanical power. This is the day of the 
farm tractor. Another emancipation is in the making, 
and its seed, too, comes from the loins of the reaper. 

The great farming revolution which began with 
Cyrus Hall McCormick’s invention, just one hundred 
years ago, moved forward on the sinews of flesh- 
and-blood power. Miracles were wrought with that 
invention and with the mighty train of machines that 
followed, but for still another seventy years after the 
coming of the reaper the power of the farms was 
little changed from the power used in the fields of 
the Pharaohs. Human muscle, animal muscle, pres- 
sure of wind, and weight of falling water continued 
to perform the labors of Agriculture. 

In the fabric of modern civilization all progress is 
interwoven. With McCormick and his reaper began 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


AND THE EVOLUTION 


Of- Farum. Lower 





in city and town for every food producer on the 
farm—the drift from which has come the tremen- 
dous work of industrialization that has made 
America great among the nations. Amazing fruits 
have grown from this transplanting but none more 
momentous than automotive power, the giant force 
that fills the roads with motor cars and drives a 
million tractors across the fields of America. 
Twilight falls on the day of the horse. Servant 
and friend of man, he has served loyally and well 
but his flesh and blood are giving way to iron and 
steel. No man can change him to match the needs 


of today. The 1931 estimate of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on horse population 
chronicles a loss of nearly nine million from the 
peak year, 1918, a decline of more than forty per 
cent. Automotive energy urges Agriculture on. 

It is no longer enough “to make two ears of corn 
or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before,” as Dean Swift said 
two centuries ago. The aim of power farming is to 
place Agriculture on a more profitable basis. It 
must produce the money that measures prosperity, 
making ten dollars or a hundred dollars grow where 
only one dollar grew before. 

During the century that International Harvester 
here celebrates, machines have worked wonders in 
reducing the cost per acre, the time per bushel, in 
crop production. And now mechanical power, 
centering larger operations in one man’s control, 
is cutting deeper and deeper into production costs, 
showing the farmer the way to profit and continued 
prosperity. 

It is with such fundamental things that we are 
concerned today —the same factors, vital to human 
destiny, that inspired the genius of McCormick, the 
inventor. The International Harvester Company, 
rounding out the record of a hundred years of 
service, confidently faces the problems and the 





a drift of population that 
today finds nine dwellers 


» 1831 * CENTENNIAL OF THE MCCORMICK REAPER =: 1931 < 


opportunities of Tomorrow 


and the Changing World. 
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You'll be 


PLEASANTLY 


“ OFFEE, made from the rich full flavored bean, roasted just 
\ right, poured golden brown into the cup with a bit of 
rich cream and a sprinkle of sugar—how it brightens 


the beginning of a new day! But do you know the differ- 


ence between fine coffee and just the common kind. 


If you have been using common coffee, you'll be 


pleasantly surprised when you change 
to an advertised brand, blended for 
flavor and quality. 


There are many kinds of coffee, 
some small, some large, some rich 
in the oils that give flavor, some weak 
and grassy. That which grows in the 
fertile valleys is very different from 
that harvested on the rocky hills. 


To-produce a coffee for your break- 
fast table, men who know this crop 
as you know corn or wheat, select 
the choicest from various parts of the 
world, roast it to a certain brownness 
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when you 
make this 


' discovery 


under stop-watch control. 
Then with experience born of 
years, they blend the varieties 
and give the result to you in a 
trademarked package, sealed so that 
the full flavor is preserved until 
you open it in your kitchen. 


Try the experiment of chang- 
ing to a trade-marked, advertised 
brand. Make your coffee care- 
fully, according to the directions 


on the package. Everyone 
will notice the differ- 
ence. When you find 
the advertised brand that 
you like best, you can be 
sure of getting the same 
kind again, by the trade 
mark. There is character 
behind advertised coffee. 
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EIGHT-THE ECONOMY OF A FOUR 


NEW PLYMOUTH 





Sedan (4-door 3-window), $635 


A CHALLENGE 
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TO THE WORLD OF LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


HE New Plymouth is the challenge of 
Chrysler Motors engineering genius to 
the whole world of lowest-priced cars. 

“Floating Power”—Plymouth’s new, exclu- 
Sive discovery which eliminates four-cylinder 
vibration—challenges all old-fashioned Fours 
and low-priced Sixes with its smooth 
power -flow. 

So smooth is Floating Power that even ex- 
perts could not tell how many cylinders were 
beneath the Plymouth hood; most of them 
guessed eight. 

Floating Power truly gives the Smoothness 
of an Eight and the Economy of a Four. 

Plymouth challenges with 56 brake - test 
horsepower. The Floating Power of the New 
Plymouth gives actual stop watch speeds of 
65 to 70 miles an hour and pick-up from 0 to 


40 miles per hour in 9.7 seconds. 


enrArrkRT Nrenr ry eTocs 
»aPECIAL DISPLAY NEW 





PLYMO 


Plymouth challenges with Free Wheeling— 
that thrilling feature of high-priced cars which 
makes it possible literally to glide through 
heavy traffic, 

You can shift between all forward speeds 
without declutching—easily, quickly and 
smoothly. 

Plymouth challenges with a new, easy-shift 
transmission. You can shift quickly from second 
to high and back again at speeds of 35 and 45 
miles an hour withcut clashing or grinding of 
gears even with Free Wheeling locked out. 

Plymouth challenges with weatherproof, in- 
ternal, self-equalizing, hydraulic brakes—sim- 
plest and unexcelled for safety and smoothness. 

Plymouth challenges with double-drop frame 
—a feature of high-priced cars that gives a 
much lower center of gravity for still greater 


safety and roadability. 


UTH AT ALL CHRYSLER, 


DODGE & DE SOTO 





Plymouth challenges with scientifically insu- 
lated Safety-Steel bodies—not only safest but 
free from vibration and thoroughly squeak-proof. 

Plymouth challenges with full size — the 
roomiest car in the field of lowest price. 

Plymouth challenges with entirely new styl- 
ing—an eye-compelling beauty of line and color. 

Plymouth superiority challenges your atten- 
tion. See it. Drive it. Ride in it. Prove to 
yourself that we state only the simple truth 
when we tell you the New Plymouth is the one 
car of lowest price with the Smoothness of an 
Eight, the Economy of a Four. 


New Plymouth Body Styles— Roadster $535, Sport 
Roadster $595, Sport Phaeton $595, Coupe $565, 
Coupe (with rumble seat) $610, Convertible Coupe 
$645, Sedan (2-door) $575, Sedan(4-door 3-window) 
$635, f.o.b. factory. Wire wheels standard at no extra 


cost. Convenient time-payments may be arranged. 


SHOWROOMS 


yl 


1%-Ton 131-inch Stake Truck — Price complete with 
Chevrolet cab and body $710, dual wheels $25 extra. 
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FOR LOW FIRST-COST AND 
GREAT ECONOMY » » » 


Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks 
with Chevrolet-built bodies 


The economy of the Chevrolet six-cylinder truck 
begins with low first-cost. For you can buy a 
Chevrolet truck with a Chevrolet-built body at one 


of the lowest prices in the commercial car market. 


And this economy continues, day after day, 
throughout Chevrolet's long life. In fact, leading 
national organizations who use lage fleets of 
trucks find that no truck of similar capacity gives a 


lower cost per mile than the six-cylinder Chevrolet. 


To drivers of Chevrolet sedan deliveries, 20 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline is a common experience. 
Owners of the heavier 1'2-ton units report gasoline 
mileages that are equally impressive. And the 
engine, even after thousands of miles of service, 


is extremely economical in its oil consumption. 


Furthermore, it costs very little to keep Chevrolet 
trucks in good running order. For instance, a large 
percentage of Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks have 
gone 20,000 miles or more without having their 
engines opened for major servicing. All because 


of the ruggedness of Chevrolet-built bodies and 


chassis —the freedom from destructive vibration 
that six cylinders give—and the ability of the 
Chevrolet motor to deliver high road speeds at 


low engine speeds. 


Today, when everybody is watching costs so closely, 
farm owners, one after another, are changing over 
to Chevrolet six-cylinder equipment. With Chev- 
rolets on the job, they are enjoying the lowest 
transportation costs. And they are obtaining, in 
addition, higher speed, greater power and larger 
capacity —with better all-round performance — 


to handle their trucking more economically! 





Chevrolet Motor Company 
Dept. 25-B, 420 Milwaukee Avenue, West 
Detroit, Michigan 

Gentlemen—Please send me complete infor- 
mation about Chevrolet's line of six-cylinder trucks 
with Chevrolet-built bodies. 
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Address 





City or P.O, State 
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A Letter From Uncle PF 


Eee: ‘Boys and Girls:— 


I’m very happy to be hearing from 
so many of you that your walnuts are 
already up and growing. I have before 
me letters from Esther Goodwin of North 
Carolina, Lillie Boone of Mississippi, 
Preston Addington of Alabama, Henry 
D. Cox, South Carolina, and Sam Hub- 
bert, Jr., also of Alabama, telling me 
what fine luck they are having. I hope 
all of your plantings are doing as well. 


I’ve specially good news for each of you 
participating in the walnut planting proj- 
ect—as your walnuts come up. If you 
will write to The American Tree Asso- 
ciation, 1214 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., telling them of your work 
they will be more than glad to see that 
you are placed on the National Honor 
Roll of those who are planting a tree or 
trees in memory of George Washington. 
You will also receive a handsome certifi- 
cate. 

I also have good news for those of you 
who didn’t get to plant walnuts last win- 
ter. You'll have an opportunity again 
this coming winter—so watch for an- 
nouncements and get your request in 
early. 

Have you seen these publications listed 
below? I think you’ll find one or more 
of them of interest to you. 

CARE OF THE HAIR is a booklet obtain- 
able from A. D. Childs, The Packer Manufac- 
turing Company, 101 West 3lst St., New 
York, N. v. 

GAME BIRDS—HOW TO MAKE THEM 
PAY ON YOUR FARM.—A bulletin that 
should interest not only many farm boys but 
their fathers as well. Obtainable free from 
More Game Birds in America, Inc., 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

THE ATKINS SAW BOOK FOR HOME 
CRAFTSMEN, prepared by E. C. Atkins & 
Co., New Orleans, La.,, Memphis, Tenn., or 
Atlanta, Ga., will interest boys who like to 
build things. The price is 10 cents. 

ALONG THE LONE SCOUT TRAIL, our 
handbook for rural scouts recently revised 
and brought up to date. Price 10 cents. Or- 
der from your nearest Progressive Farmer 
Office. 

FAVORITE SONGS AND POPULAR 
GAMES.—A 64-page book just off the press. 
You’ll find more about it elsewhere on this 
page, 

Sincerely yours, 


To Market in Chiriqui 
By J. M. SMITH, Republic of Panama 


VEN sleepy Jeanne tumbles out of 

bed in a hurry when we go to town. 

And how different it is from going to 
town in the States! 

Here we all ride horses, so one girl 
must dress in her Dad’s overalls, so that 
she may ride bareback and more easily 
lead the other horse when she. returns 
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A drawing by Ellen Juanita Fo- 
gle, age 9, Roanoke County, Va. 


from the pastufe. 
of course, regular pets, and can easily be’ 
caught with bananas or corn. 


Our horses are gentle, 


Jeanne and I saddle our own horses 
and ride single file usually , for the horses 
have, for years, been so accustomed to 
riding single file along the narrow trails, 
that they insist on doing so even on wide 
roads. Our road winds back and forth, 
up and down hills, and across creeks. In 
rainy season, we spatter mud on each 
other, as our horses stumble in the mud- 
holes; in dry season we kick up dust on 
the ones behind us. 


There is a steep hill to travel down into 
our rocky Mula River, where we usually 
see native women washing their clothes 
on the rocks, and wearing the garments 
out in the process. 


Then we ride along lovely lanes lined 

















BANANAS (MULE BAIT!) ON THE PLANTA- 
TION OF V. S. SMITH NEAR LA CONCEPCION. 
J. M. SMITH ON THE GROUND BY THE BA- 
NANA BUNCH AND JEANNE ON THE LADDER. 


with “hobo” trees (with their red plum 
like fruit), past little thatched huts with 
their clean swept yards and naked brown 
babies who peer from behind their moth- 
ers’ skirts to cry “Gringa! Gringa!” at 
us when we pass. 


Then we go into the suburbs of town; 
down a wide street, past a little church 
underneath the palms; past low tile- 
roofed houses where a table stands out- 
side the door with cheese, bread, “dulce,” 
or “chicha’ (a native drink made from 
corn) to sell to passers-by. 
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We then come to the meat stalls which 
are on one side of the plaza, and we must 
be early, too, for the good meat is gone by 


ten o’clock. Native women are accus- 
tomed to walking to town while friend 
husband rides along behind on his horse 
and shakes hands with everyone he 
meets! He carries his meat in a sack 
tied in the saddle, and sometimes ties a 
ring of bread to his saddle horn. 


The town women carry their daily sup- 
ply of meat home on a plate; and we get 
our lard in a bottle, wrap our meat in a 
large green leaf, as do the others, then 
perhaps buy a cabbage so large, it takes 
two people to get it out of the saddle 
pocket on our return! 


“Favorite Songs and 
Games” 


E HAVE just off the press a re- 

vised and enlarged Favorite Songs 
that we believe will interest young folks’ 
organizations everywhere. There are 100 
favorite songs, a section devoted to yells, 
and ten pages of popular games. The 
price is 5 cents each for less than 25 
copies; 25, $1; 50, $1.50; 100, $2.75. Or- 
der from nearest office. 


South’s Corn Champion 


Y GROWING 38934 bushels of corn 

on three acres, Arthur Marlowe, a 
17-year-old boy of Tabor High School, 
Columbus County, North Carolina, was 
declared the corn 
growing champion of 
the South among 
50,000 students of 
vocational  agricul- 
ture. The project 
was carried out un- 
der the direction of 
M. L. Tatum, teach- 
er of agriculture at 
Tabor. To Arthur 
not only goes the 
honor of being the 
South’s leading stu- 
dent corn grower, but he is also the re- 
cipient of the beautiful loving cup award- 
ed by the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Edu- 
cational Bureau. 

Following is Arthur’s own story of his 
corn project :— 

“In 1929, I selected as one of my proj- 
ects a three-acre corn project. I selected 
for this a piece of well drained, deep 
sandy loam soil on which a crop of 
Biloxi soybeans was grown. We had in- 
tended to cut these beans for hay, but we 
broke the mowing machine, so in Octo- 
ber I cut them up and plowed them 
under. 

“The first week in November, I sowed 
100 pounds of hairy vetch seed and disk- 
ed it in. My vetch made rather slow 
growth due to the late sowing, but by 
the first of April, when I plowed it under, 
it had made considerable growth. A few 
days later I ran off my rows five feet 
apart and bedded with turning plow. 

“The last week in April I applied 500 
pounds of a 3-8-3 fertilizer to the acre 
and planted my corn on the ridge made 
by the fertilizer distributor, using the 
eight-inch plate. 

“When about six inches high I gave it 
its first cultivation. I gave the corn three 
more cultivations during the . following 
six weeks, making each succeeding culti- 
vation more shallow than the last. 

“When the corn was knee-high I made 
a side application of 100 pounds of soda, 
and when about waist-high I made a sec- 
ond application of 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre. The last week in June 
I laid the corn by, leaving it on a low 
ridge. 

“In October, I harvested my corn and 
measured it with the aid of my vocational 
teacher and found that I had made 38934 
bushels of corn on the three acres of 
land. 

“T attribute my yield largely to the se- 
lection of good land, the two previous 
soil improvement crops, good seed, liberal 
fertilization, and careful cultivation.” 


The Saturday Night Club 


By EULA REID SMART 
Rutherford County, North Carolina 





ARTHUR MARLOWE 





N OUR community there are a dozen young 
people who form what is known as the 
S. N. P. Club or the Saturday Night 
Pleasure Club. Instead of spending 40 cents 
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A Thought 


Drawn by 
ANNA MARY MAT- 
TINGLY 


ck kate a 
had, you Painer be, 
Ke bird in The cage 
or tke bird in‘the Tree ; 


And whiek do  youThink 
can sing the best? 
The bird in the cage 

Or the bird inthe nest ? 












on Saturday night to see a movie we have a 
movie all our own. The members obtained 
the machine by selling salve and we earn our 
films by charging 5 cents to the neighbors on 
Saturday night. 

The club also has a radio made by one of 
the members so we are not without music at 
our “theatre.” 

Speaking of our “theatre,” it is the “back” 
room in the home of one of the members. 
Before the club became interested in it, it 
could have well been termed the “junk” room 
for really that is what it was. But the mem- 
bers are industrious so we carried the “junk” 
to the attic except an antique organ and sev- 
eral tables. We painted the windows black, 
put our screen (an old tablecloth) on the dark- 
est side of the room, and installed our ma- 
chine in the closet or “operating room.” Our 
organ furnishes music when the radio won’g. 

The “theatre” seats 15 (our seats were 
made by the members) and it is always crowd- 
ed because our neighbors like inexpensive 
recreation and isn’t 5 cents cheap to see a 
movie? 


My Juggernaut Car 
By A. B. O’BRIANT 


|S estaigs are getting killed in as many 
ways as you can read this Magic 
Square. 
step! 
Start with “M” in center of square and 
read zig-zag any way going to “R” at 
any corner. It can be read in upwards 


Solve the puzzle and watch your 


of 4,000 ways. 
RACTUANRNAUTCAR 
ACTUANRERNAU TCS 
CTUANREGERNAUTC 
TUANREGGGERNAUT 
UANREGGUGGERNAUVU 
ANREGGUJUGGERNA 
NREGGUJYJUGGERN 
REGGUJYMYJUGGER 
NREGGUJYJUGGERN 
ANREGGUJUGGERNA 
UANREGGUGGERNAU 
TUANREGGGERNAUT 
CTUANREGERNAUTS 
ACTUANRERNAUT CS 
RACTUANRNAUTCA® 


Willie Willis Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Mamma thought I was eatin’ some of 
the peppermint drops I got to give Grand- 
ma for her birthday, but I was just 
suckin’ the red off.” 

“Pug heard that the home team won, 
but I knew it wasn’t so. Papa don’t 
notice how bad my grammar is when the 
home team wins.” 
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Lois P Dowdle, Editor 


















































































Are You Color Conscious? 
By LILLIAN L. KELLER 

O YOU know about colors and what they can do‘ 

for you? Do you know why green makes you 

want to sing and whistle in the springtime and 
why you think of russet brown and orange in the fall, 
why some colors make your eyes look bluer and some 
make you look sallow, while others bring out the pink 
in your skin? 

There is.an old legend which tells us that there is a 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. Quite as for- 
tunate as the woman who finds her pot of gold is the 
woman who can choose from all the rainbow colors dis- 
played in our stores this season the shades which are 
most becoming and which reflect her loveliness. This 
quest is not an easy thing but it is interesting and worth 
while for every woman to search for her colors and wear 
them regardless of what Dame Fashion dictates. 


AN you recognize and name any color that you see? 

Look about the room and try to name every color 
within sight. You can correctly name such colors as 
red, yellow, blue, orange,:green, and violet but do you 
know the different shades of brown, green, blue, and 
the other colors? Look at the color chart on this page. 
In the inner circle are red, yellow, and blue placed at 
equal intervals and in the outside circle are the colors 
made by mixing the three primary colors. Green is 
placed between yellow and blue because yellow and 
blue pigment mixed will make green. Violet is 
placed between blue and red because when com- 
bined they give violet, and red and yellow mixed 
will give orange. 

The arrows on the chart. point to the com- 
plementary colors. Red points to green (a 
mixture of blue and yellow without any red) 
as its complement. The complement of yellow 
is violet and orange is the complement of blue. 

The intermediate colors are red-orange, yel- 
low-orange, yellow-green, blue-green, blue-violet 
and red-violet. If you do not study color and 
are not familiar with these colors, red-violet, vio- 
let, and blue-violet will all be violet or purple 
to you. Learn to distinguish colors and give them 
their right names. 


Choosing one becoming color is hard enough, but 
putting several colors together is even more difficult. 
Rules governing adjoining colors or complementary 
colors do not always hold when you start mixing up 
color doses of hats, coats, and dresses. For example 
just last week the writer ate lunch opposite a sallow 
blonde whose costume was made up of adjoining colors 
which was far from pleasing or harmonious. It con- 
sisted of a violet tweed suit, pale blue satin blouse, 
violet straw hat trimmed with red-violet velvet. Tex- 
ture as well as fashion and design enter into the prob- 
lem of combining colors, and complicate it. We can 
readily see the difference texture makes in color by 
comparing red oilcloth and red velvet. The red may 
be the same hue, value, and intensity, but the velvet 
will be beautiful while the oilcloth will be rather ugly. 


<< 
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OME colors may safely be used in large quantities. 

Navy blue, dark brown, gray, beige, black, and 
white are neutral enough to be non-tiring to the eye. 
Red, bright blue, cerise, purple, and orange are colors 
of another character and should generally be used as 
trimmings or in small amounts in dress. A bright hat 
or bag and a touch of trimming is often as effective, 
and much more pleasing, than a whole bright costume. 

One rule which may help in combining colors is that 
there should be one dominating color in a costume. The 
proportion of two or three colors in dress should never 
be equal and it is best when using two accessory colors 
to be sure that the third one is used in a small amount. 
There should be one central color with one or two ac- 
cessory colors which harmonize and are becoming. For 
example a navy blue suit, a blue hat, blue shoes, egg 
shell blouse, tan gloves, and a beige scarf with a touch 
of rosy red in it make a pleasing combination. 

There should be harmony between the personal col- 
oring and the color of the clothing. The complexion 
varies in the different types of women. Some skins 
have orange, yellow, and yellow-orange and other skins 
shade from red-orange through red to even a red- 
violet. A sallow skin certainly has a yellow cast while 
a ruddy skin sometimes looks almost a red violet. A 






































person with a sallow skin should never wear yellow. 


which reflects yellow. Many times when you were a 
child you took a yellow jonquil and put it under a 
playmate’s chin to see if she liked butter. -You did not 
know then that the reason some liked butter better than 
others was because of the yellow or the red in their 
skins. 

Look at the color chart again. If violet or purple 
is worn the complementary color, yellow, will be brought 
out in the skin. Bright blue accentuates the orange in 
the skin while green brings out the red color in the skin. 
Pink, rose, or red reflects color into the face but if the 
color of the dress is too intense, the color in the face is 
neutralized. For example, a very bright red dress may 
make a person look pale, whereas a soft rose brings 
a flush to the face. 


HERE are three general types of people. Those of 
the warm type who have the characteristic color- 
ing of Spanish, Mexican, and Italian people are usually 
called brunettes. Those of the cool type, whose com- 


plexions are characteristic of Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish people, are known as blondes. Many people are 
that is, not 


“in-betweens,” true brunettes nor true 
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A COLOR CHART SHOWING THE RELATION OF COLORS 


blondes. These “in-betweens” are known as the inter- 
mediate type and if they have good complexions and 
eyes which are not too light they can wear any color 
provided that the art principles are carried out in the 
amounts of color chosen, and in the occasions for which 
they are used. Blondes have to be especially careful 
about the colors they wear. Many blondes work by 
rule of contrast, that is, they believe that dark (blue, 
green, or black) backgrounds make their pale colorings 
seem even more delicate. This is an idea which usually 
works. Blues, greens, violets and soft ruddy rose 
shades are good for blondes. 

Brunettes wear the warmer colors. They do not 
look so well in light colors because light values force 
color and make people look darker than usual. If white 
is chosen it should be a warm white, as cream color, to 
harmonize with the warm tones of the complexion. The 
colors on the warm side of the chart will be becoming 
to brunettes—red, red-orange, orange, yellow-orange, 
and yellow. The dark reddish browns and the dark 
bronze greens are also good for brunettes. 


The person with red hair should avoid clear cold 
blue, blue purple, or cold grays, for the contrast is too 
harsh to be beautiful. Brown, tans, soft greens, bluish- 
green, or the brownish-greens are becoming to people 
with red hair. 


People whose hair is turning gray should avoid tans, 
yellows, and browns. Other colors, if dull enough, may 
be worn and be becoming except bright purple which is 
apt to make the hair and skin look yellow because if 
you look at the color chart you will see that purple or 
violet is the complement of yellow. . 

Find your best color, taking into consideration your 
age, your size, your personality, your complexion, and 
the texture of the material, and wear it no matter what 


the fashion may be in colors. Dare to be individual 
in the choice of color and remember that a color is 
good, if it is good to you. 


Adults a Handicap in Child Rearing 


By NORAH M. CLANCY 
Director Nursery School, Georgia State College of Agriculture 

HE other day I was discussing with a young mother 

the frequent temper tantrums which her young 
son displays. “I am so distressed at his behavior,” she 
said, “but I don’t dare let him cry it out as the neigh- 
bors would think I was beating him or being very hard- 
hearted to let him cry so.” “You'll just have to put 
your pride in your pocket,” I said, “and let him cry if 
you expect to curb his frequent display of temper.” 
Children are very quick to learn when they have an 
adult at a disadvantage and my friend’s little boy was 
no dullard when it came to realizing that if he just 
yelled enough he would get what he wanted. 

As adults even the best of us have many blind spots 
in dealing with children. Take for example a stranger’s 
approach to children. Nine out of ten children are 
timid and suffer a nervous shock when strangers ap- 
proach them and take them up. Instead of the adult 
waiting for the child to make the advances, mother’s 
guests make all manner of overtures to shy little Isa- 
bel. In time children will grow out of this native dread 
of strangers, but while they are in this period they 

must be protected. Strangers who come into the 

home should talk to the parents and the older 

children and let the younger ones look on and 
listen or go their own way. It should be an 
irrevocable law in every household in which 
there is a young child that visitors must not 
touch him unless the child solicits attention. 


HAT of the child who is not timid and shy 
but whose tendency is to show off before 
an admiring audience? Jimmy, aged four, is an 
example of this. His aunt Emmy just simply 
adores him. His cute smart tricks are a source 
of great amusement and delight to her when 
she comes for a visit and Jimmy knows this. He 
knows that he has a whole audience rolled into 
one person in Aunt Emmy. She will laugh at 
almost anything Jimmy does and Jimmy does 
plenty for her benefit. In fact, Jimmy “shows off” 
as all children will if they find they have an appre- 
ciative audience. His naughtiness is laughed at be- 
cause he is so cute. When he is bad or when mother 
attempts to reprimand Jimmy for his behavior Aunt 
Emmy is up in arms, and rises to defend the 
irascible Jimmy. Jimmy lords it over the rest of the 
household because he knows he has a staunch ally in 
Aunt Emmy. But is Aunt Emmy’s behavior fair to 
Jimmy or to his mother? I should say not. Aunt 
Emmy obviously has no conception of the problem of 
rearing children. To her, Jimmy is someone who can 
amuse and entertain her. She does not assume any of 
the responsibility of the after effects on Jimmy, but 
leaves it for his mother to cope with after she is 
gone. 


And why is it that grandparents who have had a vast 
amount of experience with children and who have reared 
their own children successfully invariably spoil their 
children’s children? One fact that accounts for some 
of it is that grandmother and grandfather are through 
with the actual responsibility of rearing their children 
and they feel that they can enjoy their grandchildren 
even to the point of spoiling them. 


And so when John goes to Grandma’s house he gets 
fed the tidbits in between meals because he begs for 
them or he enjoys some of the coveted luxuries of adult 
food which at home are forbidden. 


The problem of rearing children is a twenty-four 
hour job as any mother can testify, but its burden can 
be lightened if relatives and friends who have any- 
thing to do with the children in question familiarize 
themselves with what the parents are trying to do. 
The parent is in nine cases out of ten a better judge of 
the needs of her child. I am speaking of the intelligent 
and informed parent, and there is no reason in this day 
why any parent should not be familiar with the new 
knowledge of training children. The problem of child 
rearing becomes much more complicated when the 
adults have to be dealt with as well as the chil- 
dren. 
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Smart Styles 


For Midsummer 


LAIT fulness and a smart revers are features of the practical and pleasing 

frock, No. 7232, which may be made of wash materials, or printed or plain 
silk crepe. The waist may be finished with the long shoulders which form 
short sleeve extensions, or long sleeves may be inserted at the normal armscye. 
A fitted yoke, shaped in a point over ‘the front, holds 
flared skirt portions in which plaits form panels over 
the center of the front and back. Designed in 5 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. A 38-inch 
size will require 334 yards of 35-inch material if made 
as illustrated in the large view. 


Crepe de Chine in white 
or pastel shades is suggested 
for the pretty frock for grow- 
ing girls, No. 7243. Chiffon, 
printed silk, organdy, voile, 
and sheer cotton prints are 
also recommended. 
The front of the grace- 
ful cape collar is cut 
in one with a panel to 
which side portions 
are joined. The skirt 
portions are cut to 
flare. The sleeves may 
be omitted. Designed 
in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 years. If made 
without sleeves, an 8- 
year size will require 
2 yards; with sleeves, 
25% yards. 




















Voile in a pretty orchid shade was used 
for the little frock for tiny tots, No. 7249. 
Crepe de Chine and cotton prints are also suggested. 
The long waist portions are gathered at the neck and 


— are joined to flared flounces shaped in split curves, The 

J dress may be finished with or without the puff sleeves. 

4 Designed in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. A three- 
year size will require 1% yards of 39-inch material. 

No. 7250 is a practical one-piece play suit for small 


boys. The back is in two parts, the. drop portion 
fastening to the waist underneath the belt and the top 
part joining the front at the shoulder extensions that 
form a front yoke. Inserted pockets at the side seams 
of the trousers and patch pockets on the waist are 
quite handy. The leg portions are wide and short. 
Designed in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. A three- 
year size, if made with long sleeves, will require 134 yards of 32-inch material; 


with short sleeves, 154 yards. : 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
5 cents each: For other patterns, send for our new Summer Book of 
Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 
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Purple or Red Top Globe Yellow or Amber Globe 
Most popular variety. Medium early, Yellow fleshed variety. Globe shaped, 
heavy cropper in all parts of the South. white. Quick grower. 

Hastings’ Mixed Seven Top 
A mixture of Turnips and Rutabagas, Popular “salad’’ variety planted in fall 
giving a large variety from one sowing, for greens during winter. 

Impr. American Rutabaga Early White Flat Dutch 
Best and heaviest cropper of all Ruta- Medium size, flat, flesh i 

bagas for the South. white. Guick wae wha. 


Postpaid Prices: Packet, 5c. Ounce, 10c. 
144 Pound, 20c. Pound, 55c. 5 Pounds, $2. 


Shogoin—New Japanese Turnip 
Insect resistant, erect growing turnip. Best combina- 
tion greens and bulbous root variety of superb flavor. 
Packet, Sc. Oz., 10c. %4 Lb., 25c. Lh., 75c. 5 Lbs., $3. / 


e 7 . f 
Big 7 Turnip Collection—35c f 
One ounce each of Early White Flat Dutch, Early [{ 
Red or Purple Top, Purple Top Globe, White Egg, Am- ' 
ber Globe, Seven Top, and the new Japanese Shogoin. 

7 Ounces, 7 Varieties, 35c. 14 Pound each of these splen- 
did varieties for only $1. Postpaid. 


Write for New 1931 Fall Catalog , 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


Whe Souths Seedsmen 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 





TURNIPS 4. 
+e ALL GARDEN 


These excellent varieties 
Seeds are hardy, provide delicious greens 
and the roots make a tempting table food 
all through the winter months. 


from Hastings 














you said it? 





specify color when ordering. 


miss this offer—it’s SPECIAL 





Like to Take Pictures ?—Camera Given! 


A Genuine Eastman Camera 
Should Be In Every Home 


“T wish I had a picture of that”—how often have 


Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter—all the time you 
see things you would like to photograph. No reason 
why you shouldn’t. We would like to put one of 
these Genuine Eastman Cameras in the home of 
every reader of The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist, so we are making it easy for you to 
get one. Just a few minutes of your time for a 
friendly visit to two or three neighbors. 


This camera is made and guaranteed by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Makes a Picture 24, x34 


No adjustments necessary. Once the camera is loaded a child can make snapshots 
- with it. Comes in four colors besides black, vermilion, green, blue and maroon. Please 


Makes clear picturés—pictures you’ll want to keep and show your friends. Don’t 
! 


OUR OF This camera will be sent you, free and postage paid, upon receipt of 
$2.00 for 2 three-year subscriptions to this paper at $1.00 each. 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruraiist, 


RALEIGH, 
N. C. 




















Qualify for the Opportunity to 


Win $3,700 





or Buick Sedan and 
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aces? 


People who were riding in the auto above got out of the car. Their faces are shown in odd places about the pic- 


ture. Some faces are upside down, others look sideways, some look straight at you. 


If you can pick out 5 or more 


faces, mark them, clip the picture and send to me together with your name and address. Sharp eyes will find 
them. Can you? ‘Send your answer in and I will then tell you how you may win $3,700.00. 

We are giving more than $12,960 in 103 prizes, in a great new plan of advertising our business, Also thou- 
sands of dollars in cash rewards. In a former campaign Mr. ©. H. Essig, a farmer of Argos, Ind.. won $3,500; 
Mrs. Edna Ziler of Kentucky won $1,950. Many others won big cash prizes. Now a better campaign than ever 


with more prizes. In our new campaign someone wins $3,700—why not you? 


If you send your answer now, and take an 
Sen ay active part, you are sure to get a cash 

reward. You may win new Buick 8 Sport 
Sedan delivered by your nearest dealer, and $2,500—or $3,700 if you prefer 
all cash. Duplicate prizes will be given in case of ties. No matter where 
you live, if you want to win $3,700 first prize money, send answer today for 
details. Can you find 5 faces in the picture? 


THOMAS LEE, Mar., 427 Randolph ‘Street, Dept. 2710, Chicago. ti. 


$1,000 Extra 
for Promptness 


If you are prompt I'll give you 
$1.000 extra if you win first 
prize. Send no money. It 
doesn’t require a penny 
your money to win. 
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Drinks and Salads That May Help Us 

































URING hot weather one needs 
fewer calories than during the | 
winter because in cold weather 
some of the food we eat is used to 
help keep the body warm. It is per- 
fectly logical then that we are more 
comfortable in hot weather if we eat 
cool foods and only enough to provide 
for the work the body has to do. That 
is one of the reasons why iced bever- 
ages are so attractive in hot weather. 


However, there are two things to 
remember in the liberal use of ice-cold 
drinks. First, they should not be taken 
when the body is very warm, nor 
should the stomach be loaded with ice- 
cold foods. Before digestion can be- 
gin, the contents of the stomach must 
be warmed to body temperature. Sec- 
ond, most of us like cold drinks that 
are quite sweet. Sugar, being a con- 
centrated food, furnishes calories very 
quickly and therefore one can actually 
suffer more from heat when one con- 
sumes large quantities of cold, sweet- 
ened drinks than when one does without them. 

Simple frozen dishes and iced drinks give plenty of 
opportunity to use fresh fruits and*milk. Grape juice, 
berry juice, crushed peaches, apple cider, orange and 
lemon juice, and tomato juice all may be used in flavor- 
ing dishes and in making beverages to serve either as 
afternoon tea or with the meal. 

GRAPE LEMONADE 

Fill the tray of the mechanical refrigerator with 
grape juice and let freeze solid. (If you haven’t that 
type of refrigerator the grape juice may be frozen in 
the ice cream freezer.) Make a rather sour lemonade 
and fill the glasses after it has been thoroughly chilled. 
Into each glass put one or more cubes of the frozen grape 
juice (or a tablespoon of the grape sherbet), and serve 
with a sprig of mint. Juice from raspberries, blackber- 
ries, or strawberries may be used instead of the grape 
juice. These fruit juice cubes add flavor and richness 
to the drink instead of diluting it. 

GINGER ALE PUNCH 
Juice of 4 lemons 1 quart ginger ale 
1 pint of strong tea Sugar to taste 
1 pint grape juice 

Mix fruit juices and sugar. Chill. Add tea and 
ginger ale and serve immediately with cracked ice. 

CIDER PUNCH 


lcup sugar 
1 quart carbonated water 


1 quart sweet cider 
Juice of 6 lemons 
Combine the cider, lemon juice, and sugar and put 
into the ice box for three or four hours. When ready 
to serve, add a large piece of ice, the carbonated water, 
and more sugar if desired. Serve in tall glasses with 
a slice of lemon in each glass. If a mechanical refrig- 
erator is available the pans may be filled for freezing 
with water which has been colored green and to which 
has been added a little bruised fresh mint juice. These 
ice cubes are especially attractive in color and add 
flavor to the punch. 


CHOCOLATE MILK 
1% cups boiling water \% teaspoon salt 
3 squares chocolate 2 cups sugar 
2 teaspoons vanilla Milk 
Shave or grate the chocolate and add the boiling 
water. When chocolate is melted add the salt and 
sugar and boil for 5 minutes. Cool and add the vanilla. 
To each glass of milk add crushed ice and from two to 
three tablespoons of chocolate syrup according to taste. 





LEMONADE SERVED WITH GRAPE 
JUICE AND SPRIGS OF MINT. 


FINE LARGE RED RASPBERRIES 


— 
4 


Kee 


CUCUMBER JELLY 


To one cup grated cucumber (seeds re- 
moved) add two tablespoons vinegar and 4% 
teaspoon salt. Dissolve one package of lemon 
flavored gelatine in one cup boiling water. 
Chill. When slightly thickened add the cu- 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


cumber mixture and a little green coloring. Mold. 
When firm cut in small squares and serve on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise. 
CHICKEN SALAD 

2 tablespoons gelatine 1% cups cold diced chicken 
% cup cold water Y% cup chopped celery 

¥% cup boiling chicken \Y% cup sliced stuffed olives 

stock % cup chopped nuts 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 1 teaspoon minced parsley 
Y% cup mayonnaise Salt to taste 

Y% cup whipping cream 

Soak the gelatine in cold water 5. minutes and dis- 
solve with boiling chicken stock. If not thoroughly 
dissolved set in pan of boiling water and stir. Cool 
and add the lemon juice. When it begins to thicken 
add the mayonnaise and the cream whipped stiff. Com- 
bine the chicken, celery, olives, nuts, parsley, and salt 
and fold into the gelatine mixture. Pour into a wet 
mold or into individual molds and chill. Serve on a 
bed of lettuce plain or with additional salad dressing. 
VEGETABLE AND EGG SALAD 


4 cold potatoes 1 cup cold peas or string 
1 cooked beet beans 

1 onion Salt and pepper 

1 cup celery or cabbage Mayonnaise 

4 hard cooked eggs 


Chop potatoes, beet, onion, and celery. Mix with 
peas or beans and season with salt and pepper. Add 
hard cooked eggs chopped and mix lightly with mayon- 
naise. Green pepper or pimiento may be added if desired. 

FROZEN FRUIT SALAD 

Whip % cup heavy cream until stiff and gradually 

fold in % cup mayonnaise dressing and 14 cup sugar. 





(00 


Add 2 tablespoons lemon juice, % cup orange pulp, 4 
cup chopped banana, % cup mashed berries, and % cup 
diced pears or peaches. Pour into molds and pack in 
a mixture of ice and salt, using 3 parts ice and.1 part 
salt. Or freeze in trays of mechanical refrigerator. 
When frozen serve in slices or cubes on lettuce leaves 
with dressing to which a little whip- 
ped cream has been added. 


TA JELLIED SALMON LOAF 
4% 2 tablespoons gran- %4 cup milk 
ulated gelatine 4 tablespoons vine- 
1 can salmon gar 
1 small onion 4 teaspoons sugar 
1 egg 1% tablespoons but- 
1 teaspoon mustard ter 
Y% tablespoon flour 3 tablespoons cold 
Y teaspoon salt water 
Dash cayenne 
Soak the gelatine in cold water. 
Remove salmon from can, drain, and 
flake. Melt butter, and add flour, salt, 
4 sugar, and mustard which have been 
well mixed. Blend well, add milk, and 
cook for 2 minutes. Add beaten egg, 
stirring well, and then vinegar. Add 
softened gelatine and remove from 
fire. When dissolved add cayenne, 
salmon, and onion chopped very fine. 
Pour into mold and chill. When firm 


MINCED HAM IN CIDER-RING MOLD GARNISHED WITH 
PARSLEY, SLICED CUCUMBERS AND CUCUMBER JELLY. 


turn out and slice. Serve on lettuce leaves with boiled 
dressing or with mayonnaise to which grated cucum- 
ber has been added. 


TOMATO SALAD WITH CHEESE DRESSING 
Select small uniform tomatoes, peel, and cut into 
eighths in such way as to leave the tomato joined at 
the stem end. Spread portions apart and fill centers 
with cream cheese forced through a sieve or coarse 
strainer. In center of cheese put a few bits of green 
pepper and celery finely chopped. Serve with a cheese 
dressing made by mixing 4 tablespoons mayonnaise 
dressing, 4 tablespoons cream cheese, and % teaspoon salt. 
MINCED HAM IN CIDER MOLD 

2 tablespoons gelatine YZ teaspoon cayenne pepper 

2 cups cider 1 cup boiled ham (minced) 

Y% cup cold water 3 hard cooked eggs (chop- 

Y% cup sugar ped) 

3 tablespoons lemon juice YZ cup chopped celery 

YZ teaspoon salt 1 cup whipped cream 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes and dissolve 

with boiling cider. Add the lemon juice, salt, and sugar. 
Strain into a ring mold and chill. When firm, turn out 
on a bed of lettuce and fill the center of the mold with 
the other ingredients mixed together. One may vary 
this recipe by adding the other ingredients to the gela- 
tine and molding all together. 


DESSERT SALAD 

6 slices canned pineapple Y%cup nut meats 

12 marshmallows % cup sugar 

18 dates \% teaspoon salt 

4 oranges Mayonnaise 

Cube the pineapple, quarter the marshmallows, stone 

the dates and cut in pieces, peel the oranges and cut 
into small pieces. Mix all together, add the sugar, salt, 
and nut meats. Blend in the mayonnaise, mixing light- 
ly. A little lemon juice may be added and berries or 
grapes may be used as a. garnish, 
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Aunt Het Says= 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“The only objection to a family doctor 
ig that he gets so used to your troubles 
they don't impress him no more.” 


“When I see folks livin’ on peanut 
butter sandwiches, I don’t wonder at 
their quittin’ the old practice o’ askin’ the 
blessin’.” 





Traps for House Flies 


ko ZASE send me plans for making 
flytraps for catching house flies.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin 734 gives plans and 
tells how to operate the trap. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
will send this bulletin free on request. 
Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 851 also. This 
gives additional help for those who wish 
to avoid the danger and annoyance that 
the house fly brings. 


Do You Know Your Bible? 


HAT five women were first suc- 
cessful in obtaining the same prop- 
erty rights as men in two courts? 

2. Which of the tribes were destined 
from the beginning to be divided and scat- 
tered ? 

3. What exiles could return home only 
when the high priest died? 

4. Which one of the tribes of Israel 
fought successfully against all the other 
tribes ? 

5. What altar built on a high moun- 
tain nearly caused a religious war? 

6. Who fought his first and last bat- 
tles with a giant? 

7, What two great events in the his- 
tory of the Jews were marked by the 
erection of twelve monuments? 

8. What two men made golden calves 
as idols for the children of Israel? 

9. Who carried away from a foreign 
country two mule loads of earth, and 
why? 

10. What mighty covenant did a great 
stone under an oak tree witness? 

ANSWERS 

1, Numbers 27:1, 4, 5; Joshua 17:3-5. 2. Gen- 
esis 49:5-7; Deuteronomy 33; I Chronicles 4:28- 
43. 3. Joshua 20:6. 4. Judges 20:21. 5. Joshua 
22. 6. I Samuel 17:48, 51; II Samuel 21:16, 17. 
7, Exodus 24:4; Joshua 4:3. 8 Exodus 32:1-4; 
I Kings 12:27-28, 9. II Kings 5:17. 10. Johsua 
24:26-27, 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 








Climb Down Our Ladder 
REAL | 






LIFE 








(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


, Let’s have a try at Real Life by climb- 
Ing down a rung at a time, changing one 
letter in each step without transposing. 
An answer will be found in the Pickin’s 
column. 


















High-Power 
Perfection 
No. R-609, 
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kitchen 
problem 


Greatest 


oil stove tmprovement in 25 years 


Daily cooking for your family is a 
responsibility, at best. But it need 
no longer be a burden. The age-old 
three-meals-a-day problem loses all 
its bugbears when the seven High- 
Power kitchen advantagesare yours: 


8 1. TILTING DRUMS—for easy lighting. 
2. BOILING SPEED — over 30% faster. 
Boils % gallon of water in less than 

9 minutes. 


3. FUEL ECONOMY~—uses less fuel 


per meal. 

4. FRYING SPEED—cooksaninch-thick 
steak well-done in 12 minutes from 
the striking of the match. 

5. UNIFORM HEAT SPREAD— 
fries evenly. 

6. OVEN SPEED—ready for baking in 
6 minutes. 

7. EASY CONTROL—high or low, 
instantly. 
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— There are Perfection sizes for every 





NOW! MODERN ICELESS 


REFRIGERATION EVERYWHERE! 


Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
Light the enclosed burners once a day. 
Keeps food fresh and pure, makes ice 


cubes, right in your kitchen. 


Also made for use with gas. Send for 


free booklet. 


Some distributors’ territories still 
open. Write for franchise details. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 




















home ... modern designs, built of 
heavy steel. Porcelain enamel, 
lacquer and baked enamel finishes 
in pastel green, ivory and black. 





Prices as low as $18 


High-Power Perfection Stoves give the 
cooking speed of the costlier fuels ... 
using economical kerosene. 


Send today for our free illustrated 
booklet. See your dealer this week. 























PERFECTION Seveg_ 


KODAK FILMS! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; your next kodak 
film developed S5c—Prints 3c each. 


M. WINEHOLT, P-35, WOODBINE, PENNA. 








Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, 
burning, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Cuticura Ointment 


Price 26c. Sample free of ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. B, 
Malden, Mass. 














DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
7 












kills all flies, Neat, clean, or t jent and 
7 aan 2 cheap. Lasts all sea- 
ay MSIE! C@A@ son. Made of metal, 





Ds eet EA can’t spill or ti ; 
Caw Ni a spill or tip over; 
RE SEN 7, will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






















Special Offer--Select Your Own Club 


Make up your own club from the following list of popu- 
lar magazines. Your new or renewal one-year subscrip- 
tion to this paper is already checked. Mark a cross (X) 
opposite any four magazines of your own selection and 
they will be sent to you with The Progressive Farmer $ 
and Southern Ruralist for one year for only ............ 


Renewal Subscriptions Will Be Extended 


{(X] The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist ........ce.sceccessceeceeecceess 1 Year 
0 American Poultry Journal ...... 1 Year 0) Home’ Citele ..se...sccccceecccee 1 Year 
O) The Country Home ............ 1 Year O) Home Friend ..............ceeees 1 Year 

Formerly Farm & Fireside 0) Household Magazine ...........- 1 Year 
C) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine.1 Year C Mlustrated Mechanics .......... 1 Year 
00 Gentlewoman Magazine ........ 1 Year CO Poultry Success ..........+ss005 1 Year 
Fy Bed Beertee oc cccnscccoccscacces 1 Year (1 Woman’s World ............0005 1 Year 





Mail a Dollar Bill Today—At Our Risk 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


Save the Baby From Hot 
Weather 


ANY mothers approach the summer 
season with grave apprehension as to 


what may happen to their babies or 


, young children, There are many dangers 


ahead; although they 
should not provoke 
fear and trembling, 
they should  stimu- 
late courage and 
wisdom. 

It is regrettable 
that, even in our 
enlightened country 
and age, a mother 
usually must rear a 
family of children, 
or so much of it as 
possible, before she learns the secrets of 
child hygiene. Such experimentation on 
the part of thousands of uninformed girls 
who take sail on the (to them) uncharted 
sea of motherhood brings much grief and 
greatly increases the demand for “short 
coffins.” 

The normally born infant will usually 
thrive winter and summer if it be given 
wholesome, clean milk; sterile (boiled), 
cool water; fresh fruit or vegetable 
juices, such as oranges and tomatoes; is 
kept away from insects, flies, mosquitoes 
and gnats; is made comfortable and kept 
clean. 





Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 


NE of the greatest dangers to child 

life in any community is the insani- 
tary disposal of human sewage. The in- 
testinal canal of many apparently normal 
persons harbors millions of germs which 
are capable of producing serious illnesses 
in children and even in adults. When the 
discharges from such sources are care- 
lessly deposited on the surface of the 
ground and therefore accessible to flies, 
and often in easy reach of the water sup- 
ply, diarrhea, dysentery, and typhoid 
fever may be expected. 

A doctor friend of mine said to me 
once, “Last summer there was a death 
from colitis on this street nearly every 
day.” It was a long and heavily popu- 
lated street in a large cotton mill vil- 
lage. The following year sanitation was 
established and the deaths from this cause 
dropped about 90 per cent. 

Here are a few suggestions to mothers 
of young children :— 

1. Summertime is fly time, mosquito 
time, and food spoilage time. 

2. Flies and mosquitoes are dangerous 
to child health and life. 

3. Consumption of spoiled or bacterially 
infected foods is often the beginning of a 
very serious and all too often fatal illness 
among very young children. 

4. The water given to infants during 
the summer months should be _ boiled, 
placed in a sterile fruit jar or other 
container, and kept at ice box tempera- 
ture. Children of all ages should be 
given an abundance of clean cool water. 


5. Mothers should not overfeed their 
babies, particularly in warm weather. A 
diet high in starch and sugar at this 
season of the year is undesirable. 


6. Clothing for hot days should be 
scant, clean, and comfortable. Many in- 
fants and young children are often made 
to suffer quite unnecessarily by reason of 
too much clothing. 


7. Keep the baby clean. It’s skin should 
not be allowed to become dirty. Bathing in 
tepid water, as often as is necessary to 
keep the skin surface free of foreign ac- 
cumulations and the pores well open, is 
quite essential. 





HAVE been a subscriber to The Pro- 
& gressive Farmer for ten years and en- 
joy reading every bit of it. I read most 
everything in the paper. I never miss 
reading Mr. Niven’s letter on our gar- 
dens and orchards, unless I am sick or 
away from home. I also like Dr. Hay- 
good’s department. Then last but not least 
is Rev. J. W. Holland’s sermons. 
fill my heart wth joy to read them.—Mrs. 
Zora Medlin, Tippah County, Miss. 


Landhx 


By? 
SALLY 


| CARTER 





From ye faded old page 


N With its quaint script so dim 


Come recipes sage 


Used by Dixie belles prim! 


What the “Book of Charms” Told 


K ice “Book of Charms” I told you 
about may sound very antique, but do 
you know that many up-to-the-minute 
beauty creations are adaptations of just 
such old “receipts”? You'll be thrilled 
to see how easy they are to make at 
home, and how effective they prove. And 
there'll be no question of their purity! 

Of course, it is far more convenient to 
buy them all scientifically made, per- 
fumed, and packaged at the store. But 
on these long summer days don’t you 
think it will be fun to alternate jelly mak- 
ing with making and trying out some of 
Ye Old Time Dixie Belle’s beau- 
ty preparations? 

Here’s her favorite cold cream! 
Can’t you sniff its perfume? 
“Beat one drachm of oil of rose 
geranium, four ounces of glycer- 
ine, and four drachms of Tinc- 
ture of Benzoin into four ounces 
of fine white wax and_ three 
ounces of spermaceti melted 
together. Add six 
fluid ounces of Sweet 
Almond Oil. Beat 
until well blended, 
then pour into molds.” 

You wont find 
recipes for rouges in 
the book, for no true 
lady of that day would commit to writing 
the fact that she used “paint.” But her 
granddaughters have heard her tell how 
“on the sly” she borrowed color from 
fresh rose petals or used extract of beet 
root pie or the less romantic 
dampened red calico! 


AMMY used olive oil on Young 

Miss from the day she was born for 
cleansing and softening her skin and 
nourishing her scalp the “hot oil” 
treatments of the modern beauty shops. 
Both Ole Miss and Young Miss soaked 
their hands in warm olive or almond oil 
once a week to keep them fair and young 
and to prevent brittle nails. Sometimes 
they substituted cocoa butter or refined 
mutton tallow, which are very nearly like 
the skin’s natural oils and therefore the 
base of many of the modern nourishing 
creams. 

Lemons have always been great beauty 
aids.* Miss Dixie drank water with the 
juice of half a lemon in it before break- 
fast; she used the juice of a lemon in 
the second to last rinse water when 
Mammy, washed her hair; she kept a 
lemon on her “wash-stand” to whiten and 
remove stains from her hands; she used 
lemon juice in water to remove any trace 
of cleansing oils and to keep her pores 
fine, much as we use an astringent. Lemon 
was the whitening agent of many of her 
lotions—the lemon juice was added as 
she used the lotion. Here is a recipe for 
such a lotion, “To one ounce of alcohol, 
two ounces of glycerine, one-half ounce 
of rose water add lemon juice as wanted.” 


In olden days blackheads were called 
“black worms”! Ugh that sounds 
not a bit dainty. Well, they were not 
dainty .. and are not! Fortunately 
the kitchen shelf and medicine cabinet of- 
fer some first aids. Almond meal used 
like soap is fine for blackheads, and so is 
cornmeal rubbed into a skin well covered 
with cold cream. Then there are “facial 
packs.”” Of course Miss Dixie of 1830 
never heard of a “facial pack” but under 
the name “Skin Beautifiers’” she has a 
pack or mask that is splendid for black- 
heads and wrinkles, and for bleaching 











and toning the skin. It suggests that we 
mix “Almond meal or Fuller’s earth with 
enough milk, or buttermilk, or witch- 
hazel, or lemon juice to make a thin paste 
to be spread on face and neck until 
dry, then washed off.” Try this, followed 
by a cold creaming, sometime when you 
are tired and your face shows it. You'll 
look younger in a few moments. Another 
mask is made by whipping up the white 
of an egg and spreading it on the face to 
dry. “The yolks may be used for your 
shampoo,” says the book. (That is, if you 
are shampooing that day !) 


- E Oatmeal Bags” were 
used for washing the face 
and for softening and scenting 
the bath. Mammy made them 
by mixing a “pound of oatmeal 
(or bran) and one-eighth pound 
of powdered orris root.” Some- 
times soap shavings were added 
before the meal was sewed up 
in tiny cheesecloth bags. 
Another bath perfume was oil 
of lavender, a few drops 
to a basin of water, or 
a little bale of pine 
needles from our own 
“piny woods” left in the 
hot water a few min- 
Borax, salt, baking soda, and ben- 


utes. 
zoin are other bath softeners that have a 


restful, cooling effect. A few drops of 
tincture of benzoin probably made the 
famous “milk baths”, as it turns the water 


milky, A few drops of the tincture of 
benzoin added to witch-hazel or rose- 
water makes a fine astringent. Alum 


baths are especially good for perspiring 
hands and feet. 


When that magnolia-petal skin of her 
Young Miss became the slightest bit tan- 
ned or freckled despite caution about wear- 
ing veils and sunbonnets, Mammy lost no 
time. For severe cases she used the se- 
vere “horse-radish poultice.” Sometimes 
lemon or strawberry or milkweed juice 
or buttermilk brought back the fair 
smoothness. But Young Miss liked best 
this “delicious concoction.” “To 1% ounces 
of cucumber juice (made by grating cu- 
cumbers and pressing through a strainer 
and heating for a few minutes) add one- 
half ounce of tincture of benzoin, one 
ounce cologne, and five ounces of elder- 
flower water.’ Bottle and keep in a cool 
place.” 


There were many other homemade 
aids—orange juice and water or boracic 
acid solution or mild salt solution for 
making the eyes bright; prepared chalk 
and orris root powder or salt or soda and 
occasionally a bit of pumice powder for 
the pearly teeth that made every smile a 
revelation of beauty; hair dyes (how 
Miss Dixie would have shuddered at the 
thought, but how could she know if 


_Mammy added sage tea or strong black 


tea to her hair rinses) ; “talcum” powders : 
hair.tonics—recipes by the hundreds. IT 
wish I could tell you about them all! 
But I must close with this little rhymed 
recipe for face powder, penned in the 
quaint script of another day :— 


“Cornstarche, three ounces, with berrie juice 
tinte, 


Sifte through silk gauze, and expose to ye 
sunne, 


Add tale Venetian, and bismuthe . . . a hinte, 
Keepe in a sandal-woode box, when 'tis done.” 





Good Manners 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


“This above all, to thine own self be true. ., 
Thou canst not then be false to any man,” 


S YOUR petticoat pinned up to the 

desired length? How about that ves- 
tee hastily thrust in? Are you in_ter- 
ror that you will sneeze and send it 
askew? Are you afraid a deep breath 
will pop the thread holding the strap of 
your slip? 

3oys, do you have to stand “just so” 
in order that your necktie will hide the 
place where the button is missing from 
your shirt front? Did you forget to 
clean your nails before you arrived at 
church? Then double up your fists to 
keep secret the fact. 

Next to being careless of your toilet, 
the worst thing is to make it in public. 
3ut there you sit having to think of hid- 
ing your unsightly nails. You can’t re- 
lax and enjoy what is going on around 
you. If you would be at your best, you 
must be able to forget yourself and the 
kind of clothes you are wearing. So first 
“wet yourself together” well. You can 
then give your best to the world. 


Even though the advertisements _ tell 
some sad and frightful stories of friends 
lost and ambitions blighted by careless- 
ness of person, it is well to heed their 
warning. They offer a good education in 
hygiene. 


OST of the advertisements are di- 
rected to women, as if they were 
the only offenders in this matter of per- 
sonal slovenliness. Sit up, men and boys, 
and take your medicine. You are just 
as much in need of advice as the women. 
Cleanliness, I think, instead of being 
next to godliness is a part of godliness. 
Someone has defined sin as the failure to 
live up to our best. We are failing to 
live up to our best when we become care- 
less of our person. Perhaps you feel no 
thrill from a good bath and fresh clothes. 
Well, if you do not, then be unselfish and 
keep clean for the sake of people who 
have to see you. They don’t like to see 
greasy hair, or dandruff on your should- 
ers; dried yellow matter in the corner of 
your eyes, teeth that seem to say, “We 
never feel a toothbrush”; nails that are 
never trimmed and, clean. Unkempt per- 
sonal appearance can “give us away” as 
quickly as slovenly speech. 


Each morning have your bath of soap 
and water. Keep a box of baking soda 
to apply to parts of the body that per- 
spire freely. Clean the eyes, ears, nose, 
teeth, and nails. If these need any atten- 
tion later, as of course they will, attend 
to them in private. Make your toilet 
well—hair in place, nails clean, teeth and 
mouth washed. Then, the rule for wait- 
resses is a good one for all of us, “Keep 
your hands away from your face and 
hair.” Girls, don’t give away your beauty 
secrets. Put on your “complexion” in 
your room. 





OW you are ready to dress yourself 

in clean clothes. Remember, the 
loveliest dress loses some of its pretti- 
ness if worn over ill-fitting underclothes. 
From now on resolve to be as careful 
of your undergarments as you are with 
your “top” clothes. See that they fit and 
that they are mended—no pinned straps, 
no basted hems—or pop!—blushes and 
embarrassment for everyone. 


Instead of getting a new dress or suit 
everytime one becomes soiled, have your 
clothes dry cleaned. It is a better invest- 
ment—more economical—to have a few 
good clothes—good in material, style, and 
color, and have them cleaned often than 
it is to buy many cheap things that soon 
look dowdy. 

To be so well dressed that you do not 
have to give a thought to whether you 
are offending by slovenliness, or whether 
you will “stay put”; to be so well’ dressed 
that you need not fear a “great divide” 
or a parting company of blouse and skirt 
—this is to be far along the road to peace 
of mind, and peace of mind makes for 
charm. 





GOOD way to mend cut oilcloth is to 

place a strip of adhesive tape under- 
neath the cut and press the oilcloth down 
on it. 
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filth, hes, Fever, funerals 


IME was when people actually thought 
house flies were beneficial. They were 
considered as scavengers. As a matter 
of fact, any person who knows the habits 
of the house fly, who has ever seen the 
leg of a fly under a microscope, and who 
knows anything about germs, is dis- 
gusted at the very sight of a fly. A group 
of small school children who had been 
studying the fly expressed their sentiment 
very forcibly by putting on the black- 
board what they chose to call a poem. 
It was written thus :— 
WE 
DE 
SPISE 
FLIES. 


and alongside was a large capital F used 
as the initial letter in four words that had 
definitely associated themselves together 
in the minds of those children :— 


ILTH 
LIES 
EVER 
UNERALS. 


Their study had shown that flies breed 
in filth, and that they carry typhoid fever, 
a disease which often proves fatal. 


It is not an easy task to keep a farm 
home, nor a city home for that matter, 
free of flies. But in the country there are 
more chances for flies to breed and extra 
care must be taken to fight them. 


Briefly speaking there are three ways 
to rid a place of flies. First, their breed- 
ing places should be destroyed; second, 
the flies which are present should be kill- 
ed by every known means, and third, the 
house should be adequately screened. 


ORN in the manure pile or other filth 
around the house or barn, attracted to 
human excrement and to decaying matter 
of all kinds, the fly passes from these to 
our food and drink, carrying on its hairy 
legs the germs of disease. This fact is 
established beyond all question; it is ac- 
cepted by all intelligent persons who have 
given it consideration. And yet we tol- 
erate this filthy insect in our homes, our 
sick rooms, our dairies, our stores, and 
our public eating places. 
When warm weather lures from their 


Common 


HE most common mistake in the op- 

eration of farm machinery, as I find 
it, is the tendency of the operator to 
“pass the buck” for all apparent short- 
comings to the manufacturer. This of 
course is a ridiculous point of view, but 
nevertheless it exists. 


Let us consider what are some of the 
most common mistakes in handling farm 
machinery and how to avoid them. 


I 


Foresight —A very common mistake is 
taking the attitude, Do not fix anything 
until it has to be fixed. The thrifty indi- 
vidual who gets the most out of his farm 
machinery is on the continual lookout 
for bolts that get loose, screws coming’ 
out, and a general slacking off which calls 
or a general tightening up. It seems 
that we are going to have nuts, bolts, 
and rivets to contend with in our farm 
machinery, and as long as we have these 
methods of fastening together the differ- 
ent parts of the machine, we will neces- 
sarily have to give them attention and in- 
spect them frequently. 


II 


Greasing and Oiling—Another short- 
coming is the failure to grease and oil the 
machine when it needs it. This does not 
mean that the greasing and oiling should 

done whenever it is convenient or when 
the machine gets to the point that it will 
not work without it. Rather it should 

done in a very systematic way. It 
Should be done, too, conscientiously, be- 


By LOIS P. 


hiding places the few flies that have 
wintered over, they seek out horse 
manure or some other suitable food for 
their young and deposit their eggs, a 
hundred or more per female fly. During 
warm weather the egg stage lasts about 
a day and the legless “maggots” or lar- 
vae hatch. These feed voraciously and in 
four or five days are ready to transform 


into little brown, barrel-shaped pupae. 
In this inactive 
stage they remain 


DOWDLE 


ing vegetation, and trash piles, do not 
provide breeding places for flies.. Special 
care should be given to screening privies 
and to keeping pigpens, poultry houses, 
and stables clean. 

ANURE should be carefully collect- 

ed, hauled out, and spread out thinly on 
the field at least two or three times a week. 
This seems like an almost impossible task 
and yet, once the habit is established, a 
farmer finds it much 
more practical than 





for nearly a week 
in midsummer. 
Then the end of the 
“barrel” breaks off 
and the adult fly 
emerges. Within 
three or four days 
these flies in turn 
begin to deposit 
their eggs. Thus 
the entire develop- 
ment from egg to 
adult may be com- 
pleted in from 
eight to 10 days 
and a new genera- 
tion started every 
11 to 14 days. Dur- 
ing our long hot 
months there are 
many generations 
and with 100 eggs 
hatching per _ fe- 
male fly it is pos- 








he believes possi- 
ble. Or the manure 
may be throwneach 
day into a closed or 
screened bin made 
of cement or wood. 
Such a bin should 
be properly drain- 
ed in order to avoid 
the development of 
unpleasant odors. 

Where it is im- 
possible to protect 
manure piles prop- 
erly, treatment with 
certain substances 
as borax, hellebore, 
and chloride of 
lime, is recom- 
mended. Govern- 
ment bulletins may 
be had in which 
directions are given 
for treatment of 








sible for one pair of 
flies to have a 
progeny of billions 
of pests in just one summer season. 


-The most logical and most important 
method of fighting the house fly is to de- 
stroy its breeding place. To be most ef- 
fective in combatting flies by this method 
it is necessary to have the codperation 
of the community, but no matter how 
much the neighbors may neglect their 
premises, each family has its own defi- 
nite responsibility which cannot be es- 
caped. Premises which are free from 
garbage, manure piles, heaps of decay- 


IT’S THE HAIRS ON HIS 
CARRY FILTH AND SICKNESS AND DEATH, 


manure piles. 

3ut no matter 
how much precau- 
tion is taken some flies will emerge 
and these should be destroyed. Many 
people use fly paper to catch flies. This 
is effective and in some cases is one of 
the best methods to use but care should 
be taken to place the paper where it will 
not get stick on furniture or clothes. 

If only a few flies are in the house 
they may be killed. It is important in 
swatting flies not to mash them on food 
or the surfaces of tables or dishes. 

One of the best ways to destroy flies 


FEET AND LEGS THAT 


is by trapping them. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 734 on Flytraps and Their Op- 
eration will be found especially helpful. 
The simple directions given for making a 
flytrap at home may be carried out by any 
schoolboy. Such traps are very effective. 
I have seen them catch many hundreds of 
flies daily. As a rule they are placed just 
outside the entrance of a dwelling or in 
the barnyard. 

There are on the market a number of 
insect powders, poisons, and sprays which 
may be used to advantage in killing flies. 
Usually the room must be closed up so 
that there is no draft or fresh air and the 
room sprayed or sprinkled with the pow- 
der and left for a few minutes or a few 
hours. All food should be closely cov- 
ered both to protect it from the odor of 
the spray powder and from the flies 
overcome by the fumes. While such pow- 
ders or sprays kill flies rather quickly 
they are not injurious to human beings. 
When a room has been aired for only 
a few minutes all traces of the fly de- 
stroyer afe gone. 


HE object in screening the house is to 

prevent flies from entering, for no 
matter how hard we may try to destroy 
breeding places or to trap or kill flies, 
some will escape. Screens should be 
well made and must fit tighty; otherwise 
they will not keep insects out. If one is 
buying new screens one should ask for 
the screen wire which is made with 16 
meshes to the square inch if one would 
keep out mosquitoes as well as flies. 
Screens for windows should be made full 
length so that windows may be opened 
top and bottom. 

Flies enter a house largely through the 
back door leading to the kitchen. They are 
attracted by the odor of cooking food and 
by the warm air pouring outward when 
the door is opened. This is a good place 
to set a trap, baited with one part of 
molasses and one part water or with 
milk. 

The presence of flies is an indication of 
uncleanliness, unsanitary conditions, and 
improper disposal of substances in which 
they breed. They are not only annoy- 
ing, they are filthy, and they are actually 
dangerous to health and life. 


Mistakes in Operating Machinery 


By: DAN SCOATES 


ing sure to get the grease and oil to all 
the parts that need it. 
III 
Housing.—A very vital shortcoming in 
the operation of farm machinery is the 
failure to house it. This brings on a 
great deal of entirely unnecessary trou- 
ble. If the machines were properly hous- 
ed, painted, and properly cared for, much 
time and labor could be saved. 


IV 


Bathing.—One rarely sees a piece of 
farm machinery which has received a 
bath from any other source than the rain. 
There are some machines that need to be 
washed the same as an automobile. For 
example, the tractor should receive at- 
tention of this sort when it becomes cov- 
ered with a mud coat. Another good ex- 
ample is the manure spreader. 


Vv 


Sharpening —A very common mistake 
in operating farm machinery is the fail- 
ure to keep sharpened the parts that 
should be kept in that condition. It is 
some trouble to sharpen a plowshare or a 
knife, but it should be remembered that 
dull tools require more energy to operate 
than sharp ones. This energy costs money 
and the farmer who is wise is doing all 
he can to produce maximum results on 
his farm with the energy he expends. The 
plow is one example of a machine that 
needs to have its share in a first-class 
sharp condition at all times. The knife 


of the silage cutter is another good ex- 
ample, and the sickle on a mower cutter 
bar is still another one. 


VI 


Painting —To paint machinery after it 
has been in use for some time is not a 
sign of a weak mind. The small amount 
of painting that is practiced on machin- 
ery and the evident need for it would 
leave one to suppose it was prohibited 
by law. 

VII 


The Instruction Sheet—A great many 
machines are not properly operated be- 
cause the operator does not understand 
fully the machine and the way to obtain 
the best results from it. This comes 
about from failure to read the instruc- 
tions that come with the machine. These 
are too frequently lost or misplaced. The 
implement dealer often does not him- 
self fully understand the best way to op- 
erate the machine, or if he does, he fails 
to pass on that knowledge to the buyer. 
However, in most cases the implement 
dealer is very careful to get this infor- 
mation to the purchaser. But frequently 
the customer does not carefully observe 
the instructions or he may turn the ma- 
chine over to some incompetent operator 
without taking care to tell him exactly 
how it should operate. Many a machine 
has failed to function satisfactorily and 
gone to the scrap heap for no other rea- 
son than that its operator would not make 


himself study its operation till he learned 
his job. 
VIII 


Check and Double Check—Another 
mistake often made is the failure to check 
up on the accuracy of machines. Take 
the fertilizer distributor for example. 
McAlister of Clemson College, South 
Carolina, in a series of tests some years 
ago discovered that few fertilizer dis- 
tributors were very accurate. If fertilizer 
is to prove the most profitable it is nec- 
essary that it be put down in certain defi- 
nite quantities per acre. If one is using a 
distributor which is not accurate, then he 
may have had the best advice in the 
world as to how much he should put 
down, but the result is defeated by not 
checking up on his machine. This same 
idea holds true for many other machines. 


IX 


In Conclusion—We are getting better 
machinery from our manufacturers today 
than ever before. They are using every 
effort to develop higher class machinery, 
better built and more carefully designed. 
They are putting better materials into 
them and doing better machine work on 
them. -These machines, of course are de- 
manding more painstaking care and really 
need it more than the old types of ma- 
chines if the maximum benefit is to be 
derived from their use. If a farmer is 
at a loss to know how to produce maxi- 
mum results then he should get in touch 
with his local implement dealer and be 
taught how to properly adjust the par- 
ticular machine. 


Cal 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, c 
South Carolina, Vi i y ; ; 
rs to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, 


Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





Mail your ad with remittance 18 days 





State plainly 
what editions you 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER wish te use. 





Ke tue ree -Tenne S860. 








Whole South 






| States Covered— Regular —. Display Classified— 
- C., 8. C., Va., West Va l5e a $14.00 per i 
Mise” La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13¢ a ha $13.00 per 
ys Middle and E. Tenn.. 8c a word $7.50 per i 
Ga., Ala., and Florida. 13c a word $13.00 per 
Texas and 3 10¢ a word $10.00 per 

















DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 


55e a word 550.00 
‘ . $ onl Your ad set in larger type is more dis 





in adeance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


how ww. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


tinctive and Stee 





ibis for Sale or Rent 


Farms, Country Homes. Estates.—Near the National 
Capital. Let me know what you want. Buell Farm 
Agency, Herndon (Fairfax County). Va. Office. Hern- 
don Hotel 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature: mention state H. W- Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific _Railway, St. Paul. Minn. 


"5 acres, 10 acre lake; grist mill, ‘lovely grove trees 
at lake, stocked with fish; 15 acres for cultivation, 
long growing seasons, mild winters. 20 acres timber. 
Good 2-story 8-room house in grove, barn, poultry house. 
Sold before for over $4.000. Owner has other business 
and needs quick cash. Low price $2,100 with 700 down. 
Picture page 99 free catalog. Strout Agency, 1422-AH 
Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Virginia 
Bargains ¥. farms. ree catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, 


Farms net Chase City Land Co.. First Nat’l 
Bank Bldg.. Chase City. Va. 











crop Crimson Clo ver, American grown, $5.50 per 
J. 8 81. 





Rye Grass for ideal 





C Sngeed fet) i? ie per bushel. 


tee Field Peas, $1.80 
! Witpooorwills,. ‘a. 90 bush- 





Plants 
Cabbage—Collard—Potato—Tomato 
Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75c: postpaid. 
Ruby Dellinger, Newton. N. C. 

Cabbage and Collard plants, ge ad: 500, 60c: 1,000, 
$1. Duke Plant Farm, Wolters. V 

Heading Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.50. 1.000; 
postpaid. C. A. Wilson, Claremont, N. C. 

Cabbage plants: 1.000, $1: 10,000, $9. Moss packed. 
Buckeye Farms, Box 541, Youngstown, Ohio. 























Fall heading Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.50, 
1,000; postpaid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C, 


~C abbi ge, Collards, Tomato plants: $1.25. ~ 1,000: 
postpaid Guaranteed, Causey Parks. Pisgah, N. 


Nice Collard. and ‘abbage | plants, prepaid: 500, Te: 
1,000, $1 40 Thre eo _Brothers Walters. | ae 








~ lants,—Potatoes, Cabbage. Collard. Tomatoes, $1.10, 
1,000; 5,000, $4; delivered. Evergreen Nursery, Gaines- 
ville. ‘ 5 












Soahege. Tomato and Collard plants. postpaid: 250, 
40c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, 
North Carolina. 





Cabbage, Tomato, heading Collard plants: 200, 50c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Lillydale Farm. Min- 
eral Springs, N. C. 

Heading Cabbage-Collard plants: 500. $1: 1.000, 
$1.50; postpaid. $1.25 per 1,000, express. E. Morris 
& Son, Maxton, N. C. 

ge yg Plants.—400 Cabbage, Collards and Toma- 
toes, 50 Pepper, 50 Eggplants: $1 postpaid. W. H. 
Bre ee. Gordon, Ga. 











Millions Plants.—Cabbage, Tomatoes. Collards: $1, 
1,000; prepaid. Larger lots cheaper. Rev. Elisha 
Bradshaw. Walters. Va 


Cabbage Piants.—Good delivery mua ranteed 48 hour 
service. 500, 85c: 1,000. $1.25: 5.000, $5. Port Mel- 
linger, Dept. MB. North Lima, Ohio. 





Summer Biants,—Cabbage, Collards. Tomatoes,  Pep- 
per. Eggpldnts. 200, 60c: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid. Lewiston P lant Kr arm, Lewis ton. Ga. 


~C abbage, Tomato. Collard “and Str: ywherry y plants: 
all varieties, 100, 30c; 250, 50c: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50 
5,000, $6.50; postpaid. Mose Adams, Pisgah, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants.—Late Flat Dutch. Surehead and 
Short Stem Collards: 500, $1. or $1.50 per 1.000. Full 
count and stalky. Postage paid. J. S. Ritchie, Peters- 
burg, Va. Sox 281. 


Porto Rico and “Boone Potato plants: also Cabbage 
and Collard plants; shipped promptly 25 thousand, 
mviled; 75¢ thousand, expressed. Gainesville Plant 

arm, Gainesville. Ga. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants: 300. 75c; 500. $1; 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. _ Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. Po- 
tato, Pepper: 500, $1.7 1,000, $2.75: postpaid, Fair- 
view Plant Farm, Fr anklin., Va. 


Guaranteed 8-inch New Stone. Baltimore, Marglobe 
Tomato; roots mossed; expert packing. Cabbage, large 
Wakefields, Collards, 300, 60c: 600. $1: 1.000. $1.40: 
postpaid. Clyde Maddox. Buford. Ga. 


Millions high grade Cabbage, Tomato, Collard; dis- 
ease proof, A-1 plants and delivery 300. 75c: 500, 
1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. xpress: $1, 1,000; 10,000, 
7.50. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin. Va. 

Special prices on ten million Caumane. if Sollard and 
Tomato plants. All varieties. 50c; 500, ° 75c; 
1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 5,000, $4: YO. 000, $6: express 
collect. iood plants, prompt shipments. American 
Wholesale Plant Co.. E Va 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard ery all leading va- 
ricttes: 300. 60c; 500, 85c: 1,000, $1.25: postpaid. 
5000, $3.50; express collect. ‘Sweet Potato: $2.50. 
1,000. We guarantee our lng to pletee you. Four 
Brothers Plant Farm, Frankl Va 


Millions Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants. 300, 
60c: 500, 80c; 1.000, $1.25: postpaid. 5,000, $4: ex- 
pressed. Porto Rico and Ruby King Pepper plants: 
300, 90c; 500. $1.40; 1,000, $2.50. Celery planis: 
100. 50c; 300, $1.25; womtnalé, aaeeeeation guaranteed 
Joyner’s Plant Farm. Franklin, 


Fall and Winter Plants. aa ry grown, fresh and 
and fine. Georgia Cabbage and Sweethead Collards, 
Wakefields, Dutch. Drumhead Cabbare. Globe and 
Marglobe Tomato. Delivered to you: 500 for $1: 4,000 
for $1.50. No more to pay. Shipping daily. Sand 
Mountain Plant Co.. Mentone. Ala. 



































Nursery Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best yarieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 





Pecans 
The ‘‘last word’’ on any and everything pertaining 
to Pecans, is contained in the Jackson Convention Pro- 
ing of the National Pecan Association, Write 
for information. National Pecan Association. R.F.D., 
a. 


Spring Hill 
Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 
Austrian Winter Peas.—The average yield. 10 tons 
green matter, equals an application 50@ pounds nitrate 
soda to the acre, R. Bush, Albany. Ga. 














crop fec leaned Abruzzi Rye in two- pure bags, 
os 


Highlands Ore hards, 


Aberdeen-Angus 


Choice registered bulls. ready for service, cheap. 
Gaylord H. French, Draper. N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


ninth rigs free. ving og to 6c. 
a 





Guernseys 


For Sale.—Registered Guernsey bull calves: best 
Langwater breeding. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville. N. C. 


~ Guernseys.—Breeders’ Consignment Sale, Salisbury, 
N. C., Wednesday, August 5. 1931. Open and bred 
heifers, cows in milk, heifers and cows due to freshen 
early fall. Three bulls of outstanding breeding. For 
alma address T, D. Brown, Sales Manager, Salis- 
nury, N. C. 








Holsteins 
Visit or write Chinaua Penn Plantation, Reidsville, 
N, C. Purebred, thoroughly tested Holstein herd heif- 
ers for $25 to $250. Guaranteed satisfaction. 





Jerseys 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey bull ready for service. 
Bull calves, heifers; all ages. Bred for rich milk. 
Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va. 


Sheep 


Sheep.—Purebred Dorset rams. Stacys Farm, Amelia, 
Virginia. 


0 tegistered Shropshire rams. one and two years, $15 
$20. _Doggett. Clarksville. Va 








to 





Leanna’ ag 


li 60-pound bushels. 











oicest Coker strains. 


Shuler & ‘ gmoak. i: 08, 








Poultry and d Exes 


icks.—We operate year round. 
Capital Farms Hatchery, 











F ree Enl: argement else every roll films developed, § 
. 0, 


«vt, 
30x “4368. North Fort “Worth, Texas. 





s Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
finely agi and oe 


is 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
gy gy Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent,’* and 
No cantee for information on how 
Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 77X 
See urity Sivings ¢ Commercial Bank page (directly 

c 


“‘Record of Invention” 





Paver Plants 
To Sell—Westinghouse 110 volt. 
Good condition, extremely choap prices, 











— ‘Two-year rams; veatiink. rams: year- 
ling ewes. cellent breeding, Shenandoah Farms. 
New Market. Va. 


Two or More Breeds 
For Sale.—Herd of twenty-eight high grade milk 
cows. They are mostly Guernseys and Jerseys. Box 
580-C. Randolph. Va. 
Rabbits 


Rabbits, Rexes, 50c up. Boucher. Brevard, N. C. 


bo 











Dogs 





the buyer is required to return dogs within the 


t 
NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. | 


| 
| 
| 
L 





White Collies.—Just a few of America’s best. W. D. 
Dickinson, Burkeville. Va. 


Corrugated Serene Roofing, —Dull finish : 


Consumers Mfg. & Supply 





"Schools pas oe 


Ozment help you on 











branches of beauty work 


tic ul: urs write The Laurie Allen, Beauty School, 





Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. 
1.5 


Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 








Rat Terriers, Fox ‘i ath Bock ~ Garden Supplies. 
Puppyland, Box P, Ill. 














for our great reduced 
ae guaranteed to live 








big TTusky Chicks. —G wuaré anteed to live. 








“again will you be able to buy. 
Ss. 








, brices on Leghorn Tens, 








Pullets!—Several thousand: ¢ 


Write Capital Poultry Farms, Co- 





_ Plymouth Rocks 


Rock cockerels, March 
c. 











Pps 


Homashize and Shropshire sheep. 
, Sood lines: reduced prices. 





SO TRON 


’s, registered in buyer’s name. 








Fine young Duroc Jersey boars ready for fall service; 











Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
ia, 





Poland-Chinas 


Poland China bred gilts, spring pigs, 





Chinas.—Registered big type boars, 
’ . ey 





Aberdeen-Angus 


For Sale.—Registered Angus bulls and heifers. Hugh 
Sanford, Mocksville. N. C. 








parents registered, Puppies 
_North_ River. ‘ 


English Setter puppies; “from real bird dom. Papers 
to register. R. L. Padgett, Bostic, N. 

For Sale.—Collie puppies; males $7; females 
12 weeks old. ©. L. Tomlinson, Wilmington, Va. 


Golden Scotch Coll 
10 George Whitesell 








$4. 











Coonhound puppies: Pat ranteed make treers. Satis- 
faction or your money back. L. Tinkham, Eure, N. C. 








Miscellaneous 
Bean and Pea “guy 


Shells green cowpeas. English peas. 
sands in use. Postpaid $ or c.o.d. 
tion guaranteed. Hous ehold Products 


mingham, Ala. 
Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write MacHenry Serge 
Company, Paltimore. Md. 











Corn Harvesters 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 





Farm Machinery 
For Sale.—Belle City Threshers, 20x32. Wholesale 
prices. Universal Tractor & Equipment Co., Ine., 
Richmond, Va. Aves Ss 
Wanted.—One used Metal Silo and other used dairy 
equipment. Write what you have and best prices. de la 
Howe State School. McCormick. 8. C. 


“For Sale.—Rebuilt Fordson ‘Tractors: guaranteed. 
Also slightly used machinery. Universal Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Green Pea Sheller 


Green Pea Shellers; for the canner or home use, 
Capacity 32 quarts per hour. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. W. Coggins Co., Sophia. N. C. 




















Honey 
Write for reduced prices on delicious Comb Honey. 
J, O. Hallman, Nahunta, 


New Comb Honey Now Ready. —Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Six 5-pound pails, delivered, $4.5 E. E. 
Bussey & Co., Enigma, Ga. 


New Fine Table Honey.—Chunk or extracted: two 

5-pound pails. $2; 12 5-pound pails, $10. Parcel post 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. H. Herndon, 
Haylow, Ga. 











Hosiery 
For Sale.—Men’s Rayon Hose, odds that do not 
match perfectly in color, 20 pairs ‘$1; postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


To Whom It May Concern.—We have this day, June 
26th, 1931, sold out our interest and good will in 
Lewis Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C., to Economy 
Hosiery Company, Asheboro. N. C. We agree to discon- 
tinue anv further operations of the Lewis Sales Com- 
pany. We highly recommend Economy Hosiery Com- 
pany to our customers. Signed. Lewis Sales Company, 
Asheboro, N. C. lL. §&. Lewis, Owner. 








Kodak Finishing 


Regular price: Prints 3c; developing 5c. North Photo 
Service, North, 8. C, 

Free Developing.—Prints, 8c to 5c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, a. 

5. ee be ge Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 

each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 

mine TiGincianatl Ohio. 

First roll films developed, six prints. regular 50c 
enlargement: all for 25c. Finest quality work. Alston 
Studio, Littleton, N. C 











Aged mellow chewing, 
: smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobac CO Postpaid. —Guaranteed very 


, prepaid, guaranteed. 








We Solicit Your Shipments 


AS. B. MOBY ER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Reliable—Quick Returns—Full Market Val- 


}. Dept. . Agriculture license 1953 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your rallroad fare to Nash- 
. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
moments and help you get a 
is Ni For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, "987, Nashville, Tenn, 











pees wanted to sell PS ial Stock, 








Trees for Sale. —a ae wanted, 
t. nco’ Ga. 





Get Our Fe Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, 


ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 





you without a dollar. 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. 


668, St. Louis, Mo. 


“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 
Farmer, why worry? 
$30 to $75 or more weekly distributing 
Whitmer Products to your friends. 
ence unnecessary. We teach you how free. 
Earn while learning. Few vacant territo- 





; Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
THE H. C. WHITMER COMPANY 

Columbus, Indiana 
selling like hot cakes. 


today for Farmers’ 





California Perfumed Beads, 
Agents coining money. 
2328W Pico, Los Angeles, 

Go Into Business.—Make big money. 
furnishing evenvtning. Experience unnecessary. 

















Sell Fruit — —Summer work - ee teachers 
Profitable ‘ond pleasant. de 
Concord Nurseries, Dent. 





ee ‘00, Men’s Shirts 870. Millinery 25¢, Rayon 





patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all utel- 
8 Sample pochase, free. vi 





If you want a wonderful opportunity to make 36,00 
Profit a day steady and get 
send me your name immediately, 
Dortionlars free. Albert Mills, 9143 Monmouth. 


a new Ford sedan besides. 
No experience neces 





©, Monument Sane — Handle famous Stone Mountaid 
World’s lowest prices overcome competi: 
tion, enabling you to sell practically all business in 
Write today for particulars. 
Granite Co., Dept. N-4, Station €. 
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Support the Farm Board 
(Concluded from page 5) 


marketing of cotton has brought to the 
cotton producers—members and_ non- 
members alike—and why every farmer 
should and most of them will rally to the 
defense of the codperatives and fight with 
every weapon possible those who would 
destroy these organizations :— 

1. The codperatives have reduced the 
cost of handling of cotton as already 
shown and by the fact that their compe- 
tition has caused the cotton merchants 
and commission salesmen to reduce their 
charges. 


2. The coéperatives have raised the 
relative prices paid on country markets, 
as compared with the central markets. 
Before the coOperatives came, the small 
country markets within 50 to 150 miles 
of Memphis, for instance, paid 50 to 100 
points less than the Memphis market. 
Now they pay only 1 to 25 points less. 
Anyone can verify the accuracy of this 
statement if he will investigate as I have. 


3. The coédperatives have reduced in- 
surance rates. When the codperatives 
first started, the president of a warehouse 
—a planter—came to me and asked me 
to tell him the chief aims of codperative 
cotton marketing. Among other things 
I showed him I was paying 30 cents a 
year in his warehouse for $100 insurance, 
but that in some warehouses it would 
cost $2 or $3 a year for the same insur- 
ance. He laughed and said, “My factor 
is charging me 10 cents a month, or $1.20 
a year, for insurancé in my own ware- 
house, when you get it for 30 cents.” It 
is such perquisites as this which enable 
merchants to pretend that they have a 
low operating cost. 


4. The codperatives have reduced coun- 
try damage, improved warehouse facili- 
ties, and reduced storage costs. 


5. The codperatives have given grow- 
ers the extra prices for better gradcs to 
which they are entitled. Previous to the 
coming of the codperatives probably 80 
per cent of the cotton sold on the small 
country markets, where most cotton is 
sold by growers, was sold at a level or 
hog-round price. That is, strict middling 
brought no more than middling and a 
staple of 15-16 inch or 1 inch brought no 
more per pound to the grower than 7% 
inch staple or less. No attention was 
paid to staple on nearly all of the coun- 
try markets, because few of the buyers 
could staple cotton and therefore “bought 
it safe.” Very little attention was paid 
to grades, except that very low grades 
were heavily penalized, but no premium 
was paid for high grades. When the co- 
Operatives came, the producer was paid 
according to grade and staple. This is 
the most important influence now oper- 
ating to increase the length of staple and 
the quality of cotton produced. The com- 
petition of the codperatives has forced 
the buyers to give more attention to the 
better grades and staples and to pay more 
for them. 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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= RuTH WILD? 
ROCKING HAM CO-N.-C. 


ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Mary had a little car, 
She drove in manner deft, 
But every time she signaled right 
The little car turned left. 
—Sent in by Edith Dietz, 
Catoosa County, Ga. 




















J Se e_by the Ads 


GOT so many letters wantin’ to know 

why my piece wasn’t in the paper last 
week I reckon I ought to get me a dodger 
printed and pass it around lettin’ ever- 
body know what was 
the trouble. You 
see it was like this. 
I took a good look 
at all the ads and 
wrote me a_ piece 
and sent it in. The 
editor he had a lot 
of highbrow . stuff 
he wanted to put in 
the paper and he 
found he couldn’t 
get room for it all 
without leavin’ some- 
thin’ good out. That’s 
how come my piece 
didn’t get put in the paper last time. 

I see by the ads in this paper a ad that 
sure does talk sense I can understand. 
It’s the one that wants to know whether 
you eat like a horse or like a mule. I 
used to have a claybank horse named 
Charley and a red mule named Alex. 
Now Charley was a regular glutton for 
eatin’. He would eat everthing you give 
him and if you didn’t keep him locked 
up in a stall he would run Alex off from 
his’n and take that too. But Alex he 
wasn’t nothin’ but a mule. When he’d 
et about seven ears of corn and three 
hands of fodder he’d quit no matter if 
you had give him a full feed of 10 ears. 
That fellow that put in the ad may be 
runnin’ big machinery now but he ain't 
forgot when he courted his gal with a 
horse and buggy and plowed a mule. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow has got him a rubber dollar and it 
looks like he’s right proud of the way he’s 
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able to make it stretch. I reckon that 
must be the kind of money I been gettin’ 
for a long time. Leastwise I been havin’ 
to make what little I got stretch a long 
ways. If it hadn’t been for keepin’ a 
good cow for Marthy to milk, and pro- 
vidin’ her a good garden patch and her 
bein’ a pretty good hand at raisin’ chick- 
ens and us both practisin’ moderation in 
our wants I don’t see how we could ever 
of made what we got stretch out far 
enough to cover everthing. I’m glad to 
see this fellow has got something to help 
money stretch: out a little. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
looks like a fellow is goin’ to buy himself 
a set of horse-shoes. Must be goin’ to 
shoe him all around or else he ain’t quite 
sure what size he wants. But I don’t 
see what that’s got to do with automobile 
tires unless they mean it’s just as: im- 
portant to keep a automobile well shod 
as it is a horse. I reckon it ought to be 
more important. A horse with a bad 
shoe may throw vou some time, but that 
ain’t nothin’, .Just wait until a auto- 
mobile with a bad tire throws you when 
you been goin’ down the road _ lickity- 
split about 45 miles a hour. Then’s when 
you'll know you've been throwed. That 
is, if you live. ; 

Well I reckon I better not write a lot 
more this time. The editor will be sayin’ 
my piece is too long and wantin’ to leave 
it out again. If he does I'll just show 
him the letters I got about him leavin’ 
it out last time. 


Yours truly, BILL 


P. S. Cotton is bloomin’, watermelons 
is ripe, fryin’-size chickens is right plen- 
tiful. Who said anything about hard 
times? Bill Casper. 


CASPER. 





Farmers’ Convention 
Meets July 27-31 


(Concluded from page 8) 
VIII. HORTICULTURE 


1. “Berries for the Home Market,” C. F. 
Williams. 
2. “Grape Varieties and Culture,” M. E. 


Gardner. 

3. “Methods of Budding and Grafting,” H. 
R. Niswonger. 

4. “Orchard Management,” H. H. Beaumont. 

5. “Vegetable Varieties for the Home and 
Market,” Robert Schmidt and E. B. Morrow. 


6. “Preparation and Grading for Market,” 
E. B. Morrow and Robert Schmidt. 
“The Home Grounds: Their Arrangement 
and Planting,” J. P. Pillsbury. 
“Propagation and Culture of Some Per- 
ennial Flowering Plants,’’ J. G. Weaver. 
9. “Arrangement of Cut Flowers for the 


Home,” J. G. Weaver. 
Tours each day to test plots, breeding plots, 
experimental plots, etc. 


IX. POULTRY 


1. “Battery Breeding,” N. W. Williams. 
“Developing Pullets for the Laying 
House,” P. A. Seese. 


3. “Why Keep Records?” by C. F. Parrish. 

4. “Poultry Feeding Problems,” P. A. Seese. 

5. Trip to poultry plant with discussion of 
poultry work. 

6. “Selection and Mating of Poultry,” 
Parrish. 

7. “Poultry Markets for 
L. C. Salter. 

8. Lectures and 
and on caponizing. 

9. “Poultry Autopsy,” R. E. Greaves. 

10. Candling and grading demonstration, L. 
C. Salter. 

“Contagious and Non-contagious 

eases of Poultry,’ R. S. Dearstyne. 

12. ‘‘Pullorum Disease Eradication,” 
Moore. 

13. Meeting N. C. State 
tion, July 31, 2 p. m. 


c; 2: 
the Coming Year,” 


demonstrations on culling 


Dis- 
Dr. Wm. 


Hatchery Associa- 


Program for Farm Women 


HE annual meeting of North Caré- 

lina farm women is a great big con- 
vention in itself. Outside of the discus- 
sions and demonstrations there will be 
visits to exhibits, sight seeing trips to 
places of public interest, swimming, a 
cotton dress style show, etc. There will 
be a rest period each day from 2 to 3 p.m. 

Here are some of the subjects which 
will be discussed and the speakers who 
will lead :— 

1. “Food 
Morris and Mrs. 
tures.) 

2. ‘Food Preparation,” Miss Eleanor Howe. 
(Daily lectures.) 


Cornelia E. 
(Daily lec- 


Conservation,” Mrs. 


W. G. Stancill. 


3. “Child Development,” by Miss Myra de 
Haven Woodruff. (Daily lectures on such 
subjects as “Those Troublesome Teens,” “The 
Child’s Character,” “Play and Playthings for 
Development,” etc.) 

4. “Her Clothes and How They Fit, 
Willie N. Hunter. 

5. “The Beauty Shop,” 
a local beauty shop. 

6. “The Homemaker 
Rosalind Redfearn. 

7. “Landseaping the 
gia Piland. 


» Miss 
with specialist from 


in the Home,” Mrs. 


” 


Premises,” Miss Geor- 


8. “Posture and Health,’ Miss Mary E, 
Thomas. 

9. “Line and Design—What They Do for 
the Figure,” Miss Willie M. Hunter. 

10. “Books and Magazines for Pleasure and 
Profit,’ Miss Annie Petty. 

11, “Diets: Their Use and Abuse,” Miss 
Mary E. Thomas, 

12. “‘Handwork and the Busy Homemaker,” 


Miss Helen N. Estabrook. 
13. “Color for the Individual,” Mrs. Bessie 
C. Moore. 


14. ‘The Health of the Woman Past Forty.” 

15. “Company Dinners,’ Miss Eleanor Howe. 

16. ‘Are Parents Necessary? ” Miss Myra 
de Haven Woodruff. 

17. “Color and Costume—Accessories,’? Miss 

Willie M. Hunter. 
18. “The Periodic Health 
19, “Hints for the Hurried Housewife,” 
Francis Y. Kline. 

20. “Short Cuts in Cookery.” 
“Kitchen Magic,” Mrs. Francis Y. Kline. 
“Handwork for Leisure Hours,” Miss 

Helen N. Estabrook, 


Examination,” 


Mrs. 


an exhibit of arti- 
including re- 
management 


There will also be 
cles made by club women, 
modeled garments; a home 


and home furnishings exhibits, an ex- 
hibits of new-fabrics, of children’s clothes 
designed for health and comfort, finishes 


of various types, and of other thing s of 
interest to club women. 





Tar Heel Farm Picnics 


HE annual farm picnicg and field day 
exercises to be held at the branch ex- 
periment station farms this year will be 
featured by exhibits showing the results 
of investigational work done at each farm. 
Dates of the field days are as follows :— 
Piedmont Branch Station, Statesville, 
July 16. 
Tobacco Branch 
Blackland 
gust 6. 
Upper Coastal Plain Station, Rocky Mount, 
Rt. 5, August 13. 
Mountain Branch 
gust 20. 
Coastal Plain Station, Willard, September 10. 


Oxford, 


Station, 


July 23. 
Au- 


Station, 


Branch Wenona, 


Station, Swannanoa, Au- 


(505R) 25 
John Hugh McClain Dead 


H. McClain, senior dairy extension 

specialist in the Southern States for 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
died on Monday, May 18, at his home at 
Campobello, S. C., after a long illness. 

Mr. McClain was born at Wellford, S. 
C., October 10, 1883, and was graduated 
from Clemson Agricultural College with 
B. S. degree in 1906. He took further 
dairy training at Cornell University in 
1907-1908. He entered the Department 
of Agriculture in 1907, continuing in 
various capacities his connection with it 
until the time of his death. 

He had traveled back and forth through 
the South until he thoroughly and inti- 
mately knew the people and the prob- 
lems of every section. In his work he 
made a host of friends, who respected his 
opinions and called upon him. for his 
advice. He was a hard worker and unusu- 
ally conscientious. As a speaker on the 
problems of Southern agriculture he was 
exceptionally interesting, convincing, and 
effective, being much in demand to speak 
at meetings throughout the South. 





How I Grow Second Crop 


Irish Potatoes 


’ By O. N. NUCKOLS 
Master Farmer, Henrico County, Virginia 


N GROWING a second crop of pota- 

toes, we have the land well ordered 
and fertilized before planting and try to 
plant about the 15th or 20th of July, pro- 
vided the ground has sufficient moisture. 
Do not let the sun shine in the row any 
longer than you can avoid. In other 
words, open the rows, drop the potatoes, 
and cover as quickly.as you can, in or- 
der to retain all the moisture and teen 
the sun from drying the potatoes. If it 
is dry and hot, it is best to cover about 
six or eight inches deep, dragging off 
with a spiked tooth harrow when the po- 
tatoes begin to come up and at the same 
time giving them a good working. I 
think about 1,000 pounds of good fer- 
tilizer (something like 5-8-5 or better) 
will yield better returns on potatoes than 
any other crop I know of. My plan is to 
work them with a cultivator every time 
the grass begins to grow, or certainly 
after every rain until they commence to 
bloom. After that, keep the bugs away 
and the job is complete until time to 
dig. The digging date should be deter- 
mined by the condition of the vines, which 
should be allowed to die unless there is 
danger of the ground freezing. 





Coming Sales 


UERNSEY Breeders’ Consignment Sale, 

Salisbury, N. C., Wednesday, August 5, 

1931. Open and bred heifers, cows in 
milk, heifers and cows due to freshen early 
fall. Three bulls of outstanding breeding. For 
catalog address T. D. Brown, sales manager, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Getting the Most for Eggs 


Y SELLING eggs when strictly fresh 
and putting all of one color and 

size in a container like this illustration 
we may usually expect to secure several 
cents more per dozen than when carried 
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to market in tin buckets, boxes or paper 
sacks. 

These pasteboard boxes cost very little 
and:‘are rapidly coming into more or less 
universal use for eggs that are fresh, of 
one color, and of high quality in other 
respects. 
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by, wagged his head. “I have won- 
dered,” he said, “if they aren’t the de- 
scendants of Erisichthon.” 

Roger sighed, for that everlasting fairy 
tale talk was getting tiresome. But he 
tried to laugh it off with, “I bet-»he died 
of a broken jaw trying to pronounce his 
own name.” 

Jimmy didn’t smile. He couldn’t smile 
any more than a cow could sing. 


“No,” he said. “Erisichthon was a van- 
dal who cut down a grove sacred to 
Ceres and was cursed with eternal hun- 
ger.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Roger said good na- 
turedly, as though he had been there at 
the time but had sort of forgotten about 
it. “So you think that is why hedgehogs 
eat trees and are always hungry?” 

“Why not? There is much truth in all 
legends. It may be that porcupines are 
evil woods spirits.” 

“They’re sure enough evil,” Roger told 
him, with a wink at me. 

You can see by that Jimmy hadn't 
changed any during the summer. He had 
taken a shine to us, especially to Roger, 
since we helped him out with the sprain- 
ed ankle and he hung around camp a 
good deal. I am perfectly willing to 
stand and tell the world that we heard 
some things about trees. They were just 
as much alive to him as real people and 
he believed all the fairy tale dope he had 
ever read about them. 

That was another queer thing about 
him; though his head wasn't right, he 
could remember anything he ever heard 
about a tree. And he hatched a lot of 
ideas in his own bean too, almost like the 
stunts that poets pull off, though he didn't 
put his into rhyme. He talked to the 
trees and imagined they talked to him. 
He knew good trees and bad trees, fool- 
ish trees and wise trees, and there was 
that little one with yellow leaves up on 
the rocks that he used to spoon with. 
Honest to Moses, he did. He thought 
that one was his ; irl friend. There was 
nothing laughable about it. It would 
have made you downright sober to see 
the poor man. 


UT there were other things to think 
about. We had a spell of wet 
weather that so soaked up three lady 
hikers they junked their plans and hired 
Roger to take them down to the railroad. 
He brought Bill back with him and they 
were all lit up with some big idea. 


“Hey, Speck!” Bill sang out before 
Rebecca had stopped wheezing. “Who 
do you think we saw down in the Lin- 
coln store?” 

“Come in out of the rain,” I told him 
from inside the tent. “Your hair sticks 
up like a hedgehog’s quills. Jimmy’ll 
think you’re an enchanted window 
brush.” 

He hopped under cover. 
think it was?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Get braced for a shock. 
Face.” 


That was a jolt. 


“Yessir,” Bill ran on. “The same guy 
that got the bill fold, y’ know.” 


“Was he glad to see you?” 


“Who do you 


I saw Fox 


“He didn’t see me.” Bill was so ex- 
cited his freckles almost danced. “I was 
in the back of the store when he got off 
the bus and hired a car to take him up to 
the foot of the-old Battell road.” 


“And that’s the strange part of it,” 
Roger put in. “No one ever’ goes that 
way any more. It’s almost forgotten.” 


“Then how'd he know ee” J 
asked. 


“He didn’t at first.” Bill was bubbling 
like a teakettle. “He said he wanted to 
go up Mt. Abraham, but not around this 
way and up the trail because it was 
longer and he was in a hurry. So the 
storekeeper told him about this old road. 
He lit out with a lot of canned stuff roll- 
ed up in a blanket and wearing a long 
yellow slicker.” 


“A long slicker in the woods!” I laugh- 
“He must be green.” 
_ 


about 


“He'll be blue if he’s going far,” Roger 
said. 

“Why didn’t you ask him where he was 
going?” I said. 

ILL looked wise. “I laid low to get a 
clue.” 

“Get~it?” 

“Sure.” 

“What ?” , 

“Reckon I'd tell you?” 

“You'd be tickled pink to tell, if you 
knew anything.” 

“Button your lip! I know as much 
about clues as you do. Didn't I tell you 
soon’s I heard about the Green Mountain 
Club certificate that Fox Face would hit 
the trail?” 

“That’s right,” Roger agreed, for he 
had always thought the same thing him- 
self. 

Bill threw out his chest. “And when 
he did hit it, wasn’t I here to watch him?” 

“Hooey !” I sniffed. “You 
just happened along.” 

“T had a hunch.” 

“Well, if you’re so all- 
fired smart, tell us why a 
city bum like him, who has 
probably never been in the 
woods before, is taking the 
trail.” 


Dumbhead! I told you 
weeks ago he was smug- 
gling diamonds from 
Canada.” 


“Ivory hatrack. Canada 
is north of here and he is 
headed north. If he was 
smuggling he’d be going 
south.” 


O THE three of us argued and argued, 

Bill and Roger in favor of the smug- 
gling idea, me against it just for the sake 
of making talk. But one thing stuck in 
all our crops: Why had Fox Face gone 
up the old Battell road to Mt. Abraham 
instead of taking the trail? 


You see, way back thirty years ago, 
before there was any Long Trail, a man 
by the name of Battell, who owned all the 
woods in this part of the country, built 
a lodge, a sort of summer place, a little 
way from the top of Mt. Abraham, and 
from it he made a wagon road down to 
Lincoln. It was used by mountain climb- 
ers for twenty years, but when the Long 
Trail was put through everybody went 
that way and the old road was junked. 
It was still the shortest route up the 
mountain but it was so overgrown and 
steep that no one ever used it. Why in 
the name of the seven sob sisters of Siam 
Fox Face had gone that way was too tall 
an order for our think boxes. That he was 
aiming to hit the Long Trail where it 
crossed Mt. Abraham and then follow it 
north was our first guess, but during the 
next two days we questioned every hiker 
coming from that direction and none had 
seen him. 

“He must have gone straight over and 
down the other side,” Roger finally said. 


“Then he’s crazy,” Bill declared. “No 
one who wasn’t would cross the moun- 
tain that way. He’d have gone by here 
through the pass.” 

“Maybe he didn’t want us to see him,” 
Roger guessed. 

““How’d he know we were here?” 

“T imagine he knows quite a bit.” 


Then I had an idea. “Maybe he is 
running away from the police and was 
afraid to go through the pass where 
there were more people.” 

“That’s more reasonable,” Roger said. 


Bill sniffed in that superior way of his. 
“There’s no sense in it at all. A city man 
like him wouldn't try to hide in the 
woods. He'd go to the city. You guys 
are hang of detectives!” 


UST because he was stumped and 
didn’t know any more than the rest of 
us he sucked in his neck like a turtle, 
puckered his eyebrows and sat around all 
day as though he was thinking two-ton 


thoughts. Roger was afraid he was com- 
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ing down with the mumps or the flu or 
something, but I knew it was only a touch 
of Sherlockitis, which wasn’t Very dan- 
gerous. 

It rained that afternoon and Roger 
and I Rebeccaed down to the postoffice. 
He had a letter that he read ‘and as we 
started back he told me that his mother 
was coming to see us again. I was glad 
of that, for she was a mighty good scout. 


“She wants to see if I am still getting 
husky,” he said. 

You would be surprised how he had 
changed during the summer and I was 
only guying when I said, “She’ll be some 
tickled when she sees that her drooping 
lily is going to be a real man some day.” 


He always had an answer for such 
guff, but that day he took it seriously. 


“You know, Speck,” he said, “she just 
lives for the time when I am.a revenue 
officer.” 

“It will be fine to take up the work 
that your father and 
grandfather did,” I told 
him in a deaconish voice. 


. “There’s more than that 
in it for her.” 


He pulled Rebecca back 
as she started’ to climb a 
bank after some blackber- 
ries. “Mother has never 
told me, but I know she 
feels that somehow I am 
going to find out what hap- 
pened to father.” 


“Oh,” I said, for I knew 
he felt mighty serious. 
“That’s something worth 
working for all right.” 


“T IS what she has been working for 
for years. She is no ordinary woman, 
Speck, my mother isn’t.” 

“T know that.” 

“She’s the kind that won’t give up. 
After all that’s happened most people 
wouldn’t want to hear of the service 
again, but she is going to stick and win.” 

“By making you win,” I said, feeling 
preachey. 

“Tf I ever amount to a hill of beans it 
will be because of her. She has taught 
me not to whine and not to quit. If I don’t 
do something—” 

“But you won’t be to blame if you 
don’t learn anything about your father. 
You don’t even remember much about 
him, do you?” 

“No. But mother has never given up. 
She went into the office in the hope of 
finding a clue and to keep in touch with 
things until I got on the job.” 

“That won’t be long,” I said. He was 
telling me a lot of his business but I 
couldn’t help it. 

“That’s what mother thinks.” He slow- 
ed Rebecca on a curve so she wouldn’t 
jump in the river and scare the fish. 
“You know how she told me so in the 
letter I just had?” 

“Wrote it,” I said, not seeing how else 
a person could talk in a letter. 


“Uhhuh. But listen. I wrote her that 
my sneaks were wearing out and that 
she had better send me some leather 
shoes. And she has answered that she is 
sending a pair of my father’s high laced 
boots, as she thinks they may be about 
my size now.” 


ss ELL, what of it?” 
he didn’t go on. 

“Don’t you see? It is the same as say- 
ing that I am almost big enough to fill 
my father’s shoes.” 

Finally I said, “When your shoes come, 
let’s go up to the top of the mountain for 
the sunrise. We've been talking about it 
all summer.” 

“Sure. To-morrow.” 

“Wait for your shoes. 
old sneaks.” 

“Granny !” 

I don’t know what made me that way 
unless it was one of those hunches that 


I asked, when 


It’s too wet for 


Continued 


Bill is always telling about, but, “No,” 
I told him, “let’s wait a day.” 

“All right,” he agreed. He was always 
good natured about such things and he 
was going to get his pay for it this time, 
because by letting me have my way he 
was letting himself in for the biggest 
piece of solid luck that ever happened in 
his young life. 


CHAPTER. VITtt 


OW the plot begins to thicken, as 

the story books tell about. Put the 
children to bed, throw the cat down cel- 
lar for the night, stir up the fire and get 
set for a dose of mystery and adventure, 
It’s about time too. I never saw any- 
thing drag the way this thing has. It’s 
slower than an ox team in a funeral pro- 
cession. But it’s just the way it happened. 
We camped on the mountain the first of 
June and it was not until August that 
things began to pop. 

Well, anyhow, Roger’s shoes came the 
next day after the day mentioned in the 
last chapter. I don’t mean that it was the 
last chapter because there will be more, 
but it was the last before this one and 


the day was the one before the one that / 
came after in the next chapter following” 


Get the idea? They were 
soft gray leather, hand 
stitched and laced almost to 
knees. And nearly new. His 
could have worn them only a few times, 
Roger didn’t say much when 
them on, but I knew he felt mighty sol- 
emn. 
have become a man during the summer 
same as a pollywog grows to be frog. 
That is no slur on him. 
that he was strong and husky and able 
to splash around without asking odds of 
anyone. 

The morning that we wert to the top 
to see the sunrise the weather cleared off 
in a way that made us think of fall. 
Neither Bill nor I were very keen about 
the climb, not being out.to break any 
early bird records, but Roger and Jimmy, 
who was going along too, said it was 
worth the price so we took a chance. 


the one before. 
corking shoes, 


OW! it was cold when we turned 


out in the dark at three o’clock. We | 


ate some miscellaneous pie and doughnuts 


that weve lying around handy, pinned a: 


card to the tent pole saying we would be 


back at eight o’clock, in case a customer 4 


happened along, and hit the trail. It was 


a little over two miles from camp to the ] 


peak of Mt. Abraham and two hours is 
what most people allow for the hike, but 
we figured that starting fresh and being 
without packs we could do it in less. 


The light was dim but we started up 
the trail at a good clip to keep warm. 
You may not realize how cold it is before 
daybreak on a high mountain even in dog 
days. Jimmy was the only one who didn't 
seem to notice it. His shirt was open 
at the neck and his overalls were pretty 
breezy, but he probably didn’t have a 
goose pimple. He took the lead, tall, 
thin, silent, bearded like one of the old- 
time guides that you read about. And 
he walked up that steep trail as easy and 
fresh as a minister going to a chicken pie 
supper. 

“He beats Rebecca,” Roger whispered. 
“He can go up the mountain without 
changing gears.” 

“He’s younger,” Bill puffed. “He’s not 
more than forty.” 

Jimmy looked so husky that morning 
that no one would have believed his head 
was full of cobwebs. But it was. And 
still, looking back and remembering what 
he said, it almost seems that he had a 
sniff of what was going to happen. We 
had been frogging along, in and out, up 
and down, for close onto an hour and had 
climbed into a cloud that hung down on 
the mountain. About that time the trail 
came out on an open ledge and because 
of fog all around we seemed to be stand- 
ing on the very edge of the world. 

“Tt’s like being on a star a billion miles 
out in the sky,” Roger said. “Wait a 
minute and let’s get the feel of it. Hi, 
Jimmy !” 

(Continued in next issue) 
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oth hundred eighty-five farmers 
demonstrated this past summer that 
swine sanitation cuts about six weeks 
off the time required to raise a pig to 
the 200-pound mark.” 

(From the December “Successful. Farming’) 


KRESO 


DIP N° 1 
Standardized, 





ermicide 
arasiticide 
isinfectant 


reso Dip No.1 
terminates insect 
Lrasites on livestock 
d poultry —aids in 
ealing wounds and 
bany skin troubles on 
imals. Use it freely 
bout buildings— 
estroys foul odors 
kills disease germs and promotes sanitation. 
Drives away flies and mosquitoes) Dependable 
A Parke-Davis Product. 
Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at Drug Stores 


WRITE FOR 


FREE! 


BOOKLET ON 


““Farpm 
Sanitation’? 





Then writing for ‘‘Farm Sanitation” booklet address: 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk K- 64-T Animal Industry Dept 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





_ Buy now. Pay later 
i. 


A MONEY MAKER 
Better feed—lower costs—more 
profits. Booklet “Users Own 
Words” written by owners 
proves it. Write for free copy. 
Write your name and check be- 
low items for illustrated folders. 

The Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
777 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Established 1850 


Silos * ie-telestiostae | 
Cutters @ Cribs @ 
Brooder Houses § 





Hog Houses @ 





+ COrn 


DVERTIS{ING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are in- 
terested in the products for sale. 


4 


This is especially true for the advertisers in | 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
st who 
n the South. They 
heir products. You, too, will find the pages 
pf The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
alist an unsurpassed advertising medium. 





JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


PUREBRED BABY ‘CHIX 


nme 











PPP PAA 


BRED7O 
PULLETS AND TSOCKERELS 80¢ EACH 
’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 
Barred Rocks. Records up to 357 eggs 
in 1 yr.—148 eggs in 148 days—Laying Free 
at 113 days. C mapemnes profits $8.69 per 774 ij 


Chicks the Year Around 


i. Ww. PARKS & SONS, Box P, Altoona, Pa. 
Bloodtested Accredited. Sending 3reeds: 6c Un. 


Standard and Trap-Nest Sire grades. Catalog Free. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS. 
Dept. P, VINITA. OKLA. 


SENTUCKY Get your chicks 
CHICKS C. 0. D. Me paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. C’ eaecanreenes 
any time. Write for catalo; 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4thSt., Lexington, Ky. 

















PRR 


_PUREBRED ) POULTRY 


APRIL HATCHED PULLETS 


Tented Leghorns, headed by 330-eg@ strain cockerels: 
Weeks olcl, 85c; 8 weeks old, 65c;: 6 weeks old, 50¢ 


each; f.o.b. Stuart 2 
8 Dra{t. Coops returned prepaid. $2 
books orders, 


J. H. WEAVER, Box B, STUARTS DRAFT. VA. 


ORN HEN AND MALES new 


sands half price. Thou- 
eno eight-week-old pullets. Trapnested igreed 
pa tion stock, egg bred 31 years. Winners at 20 eas 
awry Records to to nae eee, Catalog and special price 
GEOR 

JLORGE B. FERRIS, 980. oe Grand Rapids, Miek. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


REVNOLDS- Lvancen tAnus co. 
P vance, N. 
Ohl. CATTLE, the meat and miik breed, Home 
ay coe ns Ave Josephine, A. R. pion living produc- 
terfat’ of the breed. cows in herd with average but- 
ecords of 502.96 pounds. 45 cows in herd with 


storage annual yr 
Pounds buttertat. ecords of 8,967.0 pounds milk, 402.64 














| he knows why 


| learning golf 


| ing, and in 
| College 


| isfaction o’ 


are reaching over a million farmers | 
find a ready market for | 


' quired the 


| drive a 








HOW HE WORKS 
“What do you work at, my poor man?” 
“At intervals, madam.” 
FAST WORK 
He—“I had a date with a gold-digger 
last night. She spent all my money.” | 
She—‘‘And I suppose you got in at 11 o’clock 


1 
real 


sharp.” 
Ile—“‘No, I got in at 


DOWN AGAIN 


sittings.” 


1 o’clock flat.” 

UP AGAIN, 
“Tt took eight 
“What? Have 


trait painted?” 
"NO, 


you been having your por- 


’ 


learning to skate.”— 


THE MOLDY SEX 
“You will find, my dear, that all 
cast pretty much in the same mold.” 
“Yes, auntie, but some are much more moldy 
than others.’—Tit-Bits (London). 


ALL TAKEN 

Father—“T hear that you 

bottom of the class. Can’t you 
place?”’ 

Son—‘‘No, 


3oston Transcript. 


men are 


all the others are taken.” 


THE KNOWING ONE 


“Does your know much about 
horses?” 
“Rather; the day before the race 


which horse is sure to win, and the 


husband 


he knows 
day after 


are always at the | 
get another 





it didn’t.”—Tit-Bits €London). 


OBLIGING 
“What is the difference between 
and motoring?” 
College Boy—‘‘In golf 
motoring you hit 

Humor, 
SATISFACTION 
Colored Doctor—‘Well, 
ver outen yo’ husband.” 
Mandy—‘‘Den he’s 
Doctor—“‘Not 


First Sap- 


Second you hit noth- 


Ah’s knocked de fe- 


gwine to get well?” 
a chance; but yo’ has de sat- 
knowin’ he died cured.” 


THE UNEMPLOYED 
Lady—‘*What my poor 
to this penurious con- 


Charitable 
man, before 
dition?” 

Lazy 


were you, 
you came 
Lewis—“I’m really a seasonal worker, 
I smoke glass 


EXPLAINED 
“You say that you have driven 
and never had a back-seat driver?” in- 


ma’am. es for solar eclipses.” 


years 
weak-chinned gentleman, 
asserted the sad-faced 


“Yeah,” 


hearse.” 


man, “I 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Real-Life: 1, Real; 2, Read; 3, 
Rend; 4, Rind; 5, Rink; 6, Link; 7, Lime; 8, 
Life. 


Hambone’s .7sleditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, 


Dis HEAH HUuSTLIN’ 
JES’ AIN’ SQ ——— 
Boss MEK A DOLLAH 
WID HE FEETS ON HE 
DESK WHILS’ IS€ 
RUNNIN’ MAH LAIGS 
oFF FuH A DIME, 


Inc.) 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


De way so much debilment gwine on 
dese days, hit peah lak it time to temper 





mercy wid a li’l jestice! 


everything.” — | 


a car for 10 





(507 R) 27 





Hew do your repair 


costs eat 


like mules 


or like horses ? 


You can place considerable feed 
in front of the average mule and 
he will quit eating when he has 
had enough. But most horses 
never know when to quit. 
Repair costs are just like 
horses. If you don’t watch them, 
they’ll eat into your profits and 
cause more trouble than a hog 
in the milk house. Cutting re- 
pair costs is largely a matter of 
proper care, keeping all working 
parts free of dust and dirt—and 
insuring efficient lubrication. 


All manufacturers of imple- 
ments agree that you should 
lubricate your implements care- 
fully with the finest lubricants 
you can buy. Mobiloil, for tractor 
transmissions and _ crankcases, 
has gained a wide reputation 
among farmers because of its 
amazing ability to stand up. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
complete Mobiloil chart which 
tells you the correct grade of 
Mobiloil that is recommended 
for your particular tractor. 


Hints for cutting repair costs 





If your tractor is improperly lubricated 
during the long grind of cultivating, you 
are sure to have repair costs sooner or 
later. Be sure to drain and flush the 
transmission every 500 or 600 hours. 
Follow the manufacturer’s imstructions 
closely on draining periods for the crank- 
ease. See your dealer for the correct 
grades of Mobiloil for your particular 
tractor. Mobiloil is a fighting oil that 
stands up, hour after hour. 


Use old crankcase drainings to help disin- 
fect your poultry house but never use it 
to hubricate implements. It causes costly 
wear. Mobiloil ‘‘CW’"’ is especially well 
adapted for hand oil can use. Use high- 
grade greases for pressure fittings and 
grease cups. Of course, your combine is 
the main imterest during harvest but 
don’t forget, it’s a tough drag for your 
tractor. See that it is well lubricated 
with the proper grade of Mobiloil. 














Mobiloil 
stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 








Consider your 
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ay 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead“ 





What effect have harsh irritants present in all 


raw tobaccos upon the throat? A famous author- 
ity, retained by us to study throat irritation says: 


“The tissues above and below the vocal 
chords and the vocal chords themselves may 
become acutely or chronically congested 
as a result of the inhalation of irritating 
fumes in the case of chemists for example.”’ 


LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive ‘‘TOASTING” Process 
expels certain harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. We sell these expelled irritants to manu- 
facturers of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. So Consider your 
Adam’s Apple —that is your larynx — your voice 
box—it contains your vocal chords. Don’t rasp 
your throat with harsh irritants. Be careful in your 
choice of cigarettes. Reach for a LUCKY instead. 








TUNE IN— 


The Lucky & 


Strike Dance ~ 
Orchestra, % 
every Tuesday, | 
Thursday and 
Saturday * ever = 


ning over # 
N. B.C. net- & 


works, 








